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PREFACE. 


The i‘m‘|)li<)ii which tlu^ first volume of 
this littlt; ItooK has met with from the piihlie, 
induces tlie Autlior to hope that a further 
volume may he welcome also. Newer was 
there a time when the direction of our Saviour 
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to “ Consider the lilies ” was more willing!}' 
followed than now; and knowing well that 
the love of Nature is a grcjat means alike of 
mental improvement and of happiness, the 
Author rejoices in contributing in any way to 
its difi’usion. In endciivoiiring to illustrate, 
both by pen and pencD, some of our commonest 
Wild Flowers, she has had much to render the 
occupation agreeable. It is in it self a pleasant 
toil; and while she has b('en cheered, on the 
one hand, by the approval of the highest Lady 
of the land — our beloved and revered Queiai — 
it has been no small gratification to know, that 
some in lowliest life have read these sim])l(! 
details with profit. More than one case has 
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been made known to her, in which some* [ia\(‘. 
gone fortli into tlic fields at the close of the 
(lay of toil, with this hook in hand, and taxight 
to their wives a.nd little ones tlic names and 
uses of tnariy ol‘ tlujsc'- flowei*s which hitlK'.rto 
they had, perhajjs, classed under the general 
name of weeds. If 1 hey have gained oiks new 
idea of grace and beanty, or have learned one 
hssson of tlu; great truth, that (lod is love,’' 
this little book will not have lH*.cn written in 
vain. 

Dovor, 

March, 18r>a. 
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DANDELION.— Taraaaciim. 

Syngenksja. OnUr a13(iUALis- Nai. Ord. Compositje. 

CoarporKD Flowers. 

Tji.oi:sa]S1)s of tlicso Siinflowc'rs of tlic^ 
spring” glittoi* ill April on gnissy pljiins juid 
slojiL's, nor will oven the* chilling frosts of 
Cliristnuis stj’ip iho inonds of ewty hright, 
Dandelion flower. 

T]i(‘l(‘aves of this jdantari^, on the* ConliiK^nt, 
much cah'ii as salad, and ar(‘ sold in many 
markets. On one oeeasion, wlani a, swann of 
l()<‘nsls had di'stroyed the haiwest. in Minorca, 
tlu'. inhabitants of that island wor(‘ eompi^lK^d 
to subsist- f(>r a time ahno.st wholly on sncli 
food as they could gat.h<T in th(‘. iields, and 
th(‘S4* plants wt rt^ then their cliief sujiport. TUr. 
roots arc ground, and mixed instcaul of chicory 
with coflic ; blit they are chiefly valuabh'. as a, 
remedy in long-standing liver complaints. 
root is fur tliis purpose sliced and boiled, and 
the decoction thus made will, if jxa-scverei] 
with as a ini'dieine, prove an (^\C(‘ll(;nt t,oni(', 
and will clear tlic complexion far inoni sun'Iy 
than tlio most renowned cosmetic can do. 
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The lenvcjs of tlie Daiiclelion al! grow direct 
iVoiu tli(^ root. Tlu^y are deeply cut. and tlu* 
l()1)es tin*!! backward so as to have suggc*sted 
both tlu^ scientific and familiar names of tlu‘ 
[)]ant. Tlu.‘ former is from tlie ( ireck lean, a lion, 
and odous, odonios^ tooth ; and t]u‘. Englisli nanu‘ 
is ])nt a corruption of tlie Trench Dent dc Lion. 
Tii(j flowcj’-stalk is tubular, d'he ball of down 
which succeeds tlie flower, "‘the sidioolboy’s 
clock in (‘very town,’' is too remarkablii to have 
(*s(jap(Kl tli(‘ notic(‘ of any, and most children 
would understand the allusion of the poet, — 

'* Then dill ^vo question of the down-balls, blowing 

To know if some slight wish would come to pass; 

If storms we fear’d, W'e sought wliere there W’^as Idowing 

Sojne meadow flo^Yer, which was our weather-glass.” 

Coles, iu liis 1 ntrodimtion to tlu‘, KnowliHlge 
of Plants, says, “ If the down flyeth oft* Colts- 
foot, Dandelion, and Thistle, when there is no 
wind(% it is a signe of rain.” The ahundanec^ 
of this seed renders the Dandelion very general, 
and it is tlu^ inoj*e difficult of extirpation, as 
(W(‘ry inch of root will form liuds and fibres, and 
thus produce a new plant. Our domestic animals 
all leave it iintouclied on the pasture land. 









EARLY PURPLE ORCHIS.— 

mascula. 

? 'hm Oi'NANiMUA. Onhr Monakjjima. XhL Onh OKCimu'*EA:. 

OlK’IlILTSOtJS TlllhE. 

ViY tho inul of Mny sovcral of our l)cau1ifnl 
iiaf-ivc Ordiis plants aro in flower, and w(' may 
find this l)y tlio iniddli^ of the month. It is, 
too, a, very fn^pumf plaiU, ainl, likt'. its eom- 
panion the l?lucdK‘ll, is to found in almost 
every wood and on many a hed^ehank. It 
has a ve]'y smxailent stem a])ont a foot high, 
around wliich sonuj leaves elasp, and the 
rcanaindor grow at the root, and are v(^ry 
<*onsj)i(!nous by tlieir large dark purple spots. 
The flower is strongly semited, and the odour, 
at jio time ])leasant, hccomc^s during the ('vcai- 
ing so povv('rfu]ly disagn^eahh^, that few can 
l>ear the plant in a. room. Tlic blossoms are 
of different s]ja(l(\s of pnr[>le, s])ott(‘d with a 
darkcT tint. The- root, wliieJi is eomposcal of 
two tnlxjrs, (mitaiiis a nutritious flour-like 
substance, from whicli the salep formcjrJy so 
iiiueli ill use was made. Salop is little? used 
JiOAv in our country, but tlx? warm bason of 
salep, and the old ‘‘ saloop house,” were once 
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as wiill-knowu as the cup of h'loclm, and the 
modem coft'ee-lioiise. 

Wc have ten speeicss of the genus Orchis, 
liesides many orchideous plants which are 
sejiarated into other genera. The largest of 
our Ore!iis('s is one commonly called the Lady 
Orchis, having about as much resianhlanee 
to a. liidy as the little tignres cut out of paper 
hy ehihlnai. It is the Cireat llrown-winged 
(trellis {Orc//h‘ fumi), a very Ix'autiful flower 
of oiu' chalky pastures am! woods. The author 
once gatliered a sjiecimeu from a wood in Kent, 
which was two feet and some inches in luaght, 
with a close .spike of flowers as largi? as a hunch 
of gra[)es. The smallest sjiocies of the genus 
is the jiretty Dwarf Dark-wing(;d Orchis {Orchh 
usiuldta), which is not above four or fl\e inches 
in height, and its petals are of so dark a 
hrownish-jnirple, that tin* flower looks as if it 
had been scorched by a flame. It is not un- 
common in liiiglish meadows where the soil 
is of chalk, and it blos.soms in June. 





BLACKTHORN, on SLOE.— 

spiiiosa. 

lr<)SAM)RiA. O/v/tr ]Monogyni A. Kat. Ord. Kosacr-E, 
UosE Tribe. 

Every country child knows the bush so 
frcfjuent in the hedges, nnd so prized in 
nutumn for its small harsh fruits, which hiuvc 
much tlio flavour of an unripe damson, lllooni- 
field describes the Farmer’s lk)y, in expectation 
of sonic young companion who has ])romisod 
to come and relieve his solitude^., as placing the 
bough with its sloes over the fire, that the 
roasted fruits be his reward. Assuredly, 
the Sloe would need sonui such iinjirovenuait, 
were it to be eaten by older jiersons, yet we 
have not despised it, wlum in early days wt* 

Ilanibleil iu the fichl 
To gather austere l:>errics from the Injsh, 

Or scarcli the coppice for the clustering nuts.” 

Tlur flavour of the Sloe is much improved by 
being placed in bottles undergronnd till winter, 
when it forms a v('ry pleasant preserve, though, 
perhaps, not a very wholesome one. 

The old name of Blackthorn is appropriate, 
for the tree is thorny, and the dark colour 
of its bark is made the more remarkable by 
the snowy whiteness of the flowers. Country 
l)eople will tell you, too, that its name alludes 
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to tlie fact, that tliis blossom appears during 
the black winds of March/' or “ Brackthorii 
winter/' Th(jy are in full perfection before a 
single leaf is on the spray, though in the month 
of Ajnil, both leaves and flowers may be seen 
on the bough- 

All other trees are wont to wear 
First leaves, then llowcrs, aiul last 

Tlieir burthen of rich fruit to bear, 

AVhen suniiner’s pride is past ; 

Ilut thou, so prompt thy flowers to show, 

Ecar’st hut the harsh unw^elcome sloe.” 

This circmnstaiico it is, wdiich chiefly distin- 
guishes the Sloe from the Wild Bullace-tree 
{PnaiKs ifiSitUui), for the latter plant, though 
much resembling it, is in full leaf before its 
flowers appear, and dotis not blossom until 
May. 

The thorns of the Sloobusli anj very strong 
and sharp. The frnits arc used to achilUu'atc 
])ort wine, and the leaves are said to be mixed 
with tea. 

Just at the season when the white blossoms arc 
gleaming on our every hedge-bank, the hills and 
vales of Palestine are made gay with the beau- 
tiful flowers of the Sloe and the Almond-tree. 






LESSER PERIWINKLE.— r«<ca mixor. 

Class TmsTAmmK, Order MoKoarKiA. Kal. AporTXJLL 
l^EitiwiNKLE Tribe. 

'j'liE ricli bliK' flower nod glossy p*tH>n 1(‘!)V(‘s 
of tile Pcrhnnkle are vcTy beautiful, autl ar(’ 
s('en to advantage ninoiigtlie delicate Aiuanouf's 
and wan Primroses lu^ar wliic'h it grows. I'la* 
plant is found more fnTjuently in A\oods 
rendered moist by streams than elsewiuTe. 
but wci ea!i liardly call it a eoiimun^ flowia*, 
though in niaiiy woodland spots it is abundant. 
In Kent it is not nneonnnon, and in some of 
our w<‘stern counties it is ])lentiful. In Devon- 
shire it ofttm C!OV(‘rs large spaces of ground 
\vith its l(‘nv(^s and blossoms. stcan is 

trailing, and tlu? wood of the shoots is nauark- 
ably tough, and so eord-like, that from tlu^ stem 
the gimus reeeiv(*d its name, from viririo, to 
bind. The l)ut(*h call it Si/ni-ffrceic or (‘vtn'- 
gr(‘e]i, as its hvavi^s are to ])o si'oi throughout 
tire year. The Italians bind down the grassy 
sod with its shoots, and from this association 
with the tomb, they tiTin it the Plower of 
Death. 'J'hc pistil of the flow(T is elotlu^d 
with imnut(^ hairs, and is a very beautiful 
object. 
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llurdis descri})es this graceful })lant wlien 
growing in the rural garden, — 

‘‘See where the shy-hlue Periwinkle climbs 
E’en to tlie cottage caves, and hides the wall, 

And dairy lattice, with a thousand eyes, 
Pentagonally form’d, to mock the skill 
Of proud geometers/’ 

The Liirgcr Periwinkle {Vivea major), which 
is so coimnon in gardtuis and shndAHTics, is 
sometimes foimd in tlu' h(‘dg(*s, but is a doubt- 
ful native, being seen rnosth n(‘ar villages, 
whtTO it may b(^ the outcast of tlu^ gardtm. 
T\h) stem of this species is iieaiiy erect, and 
both flow{‘rs and leav(?s an* larger tluui tliose 
of ilic khul represented in the cngraviiig. A 
white variety of this small species is sometimes 
found, ('spetially ill Devonshire, and the autlior 
lias found it about Buughton, near Canterbury. 
A varitdy with double, flowers and leaves 
vari(‘gat(‘(l with straw-colour, is also fr(*(in(uit 
in gardens. Both species are in blossom 
during May and June, and arepenmnuil plants. 
Their properties arc acid and astringent. 





GREATER STITCHAVORT.— /SW/am 

JMoslea. 

Chm DECAKDrjA. O/v/rr Trig y hi a. Caiiyi*1‘ijtllea;. 

CuicKWEKD Tribe. 

Few flowers delif^lil ns inoio })y tlifirbciuil y 
than this pearly iStiteliwort, wliieli Ijlossoms bj 
our waysides and aiuong the j)rimi()ses ol' the 
wood, ill tlic iiioiiili of Alay. ll was called in 
early times AVhit(!-flowerc‘(i grass, and is now 
known in eonntry pliwes as tlu; Satin flower, 
and Adder’s nieal. The deliiiate green leaves 
are almost as beautiful as the blossoms, and 
tufts of these may be scam evmi lufon; llu; 
sjiriug has aiTivc'd. The whole plant is very 
brittle. Gerarde says, “ It is called in Latin 
lofaossa, in English, All-bones ; when'of 1 see 
no reason exc(‘[)t it be by the figui'c Jufoiiomia, 
as when we say in English, He is an hoiu'st 
man, our meaning is that he is a, knave ; for 
this is a tender hearbe, having no such houy 
substance.” 

This genus is named from Stella, a star, all 
the; eight specries having white flowers of staj'ry 
form. The Ghickweed {Stellaria media), which 
is given to caged birds, and the young buds 
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and seeds of vfhivh form so valiialde a supply 
of food to our wild songsters, is tlic most fre- 
(]n(‘nt kind, flo\v(*ring and ripening its se<Hls 
tliroughout tin* greater part of tJi(‘ yeai*. A not lier 
eoininon sp('.ei(‘s is the Lc^sser Stitch wort (/SVc/- 
/ariar/ram/fca), wliieh has jniKth sniall^a* flowers 
than thos(‘ represented on oiir page's, and is 
alt()g(.‘tli(a‘ a more slender plajit. It grows on 
dry lu'aths and jmsture's, and may readily Ix' 
known hy llu' more' d(H‘j)ly clove'U petals. The' 
glaucous ]\larsh Stitchwort {Sfrlfaria fflanca) 
has hlossoins ne'arly as large' as the)se', of the 
Satin flowe'r, hut they grow singly, instead of 
heing in ehisters: anel the' Hog Stitchwort 
{SfeJ/aria ulif/inom), a ])lant of om* hogs anel 
ditchers, lias Ycry minuter white hlossoins in 
loeise (histe'rs, with hroadea* leauTs. 

There are' he*sid(*s, tlu^ Wood Stitchwoit 
{SfrJIaria vemorum^, common among trt'cs and 
huslu's, with heart-sha{)cd leave's : the^ lowly 
Alpine Stite'hwort {Slellana rcras/ou/rs), a 
flowe'r of the Scottish mountains ; and the 
rare' Many-stalke'd Stitchwort {Sfellaria Hcapu 
f/era), which is found only on tlu' borders of 
Loch Nevis, and on the hills north of Dunkelel. 





SHEPHERD’S TVRSK—Caj),sr^na 

pasforis. 

6’^<7*'a‘ Tethadynamia. Orf/rr Sii.TrrL(»?!A. K(tt. Oiv/.Cruotit.iij:. 

Cnut’iFKRous Tribe. 

The Slieplierd’s Purse grows in fields, 
meadows, hedges and all waste places, (‘vcii 
coming nj), sometimes, among the stones of 
the town pavement. Its seed-vessels are more 
conspicnoiis than its cluster of small while 
flowers, and the mmu) of Piclv-])0(‘ket, which 
the farmer calls it, is common to the plant 
thronghont the land. The scientific name is 
taken from these S(‘ed-vosscls or capsules, and 
as the plant flowers all the year, its seeds arc 
nimu'rous enough to make it a very troubh'- 
some we.ed in fields and meadows. The seeds 

are ( aten bv our smaller birds. 

•/ 

The leaves hav(’. little flavour, but they arc 
sometimes boil(‘d for the table, and tlie young 
foliage is, in sjjring, a common article of sah' 
in the markc^ts of Philadelphia. I’hough little 
esteemed by modern gemmations as a remiMjial 
agent of any kind, yet its old name of Poor 
Man’s Parmecctic, reminds us of the reliance 
once ])lact‘d on its healing virtues. The good 
George Herbert, in liis ""Country Parsoji,” 
recommends to the clergyman a knowdedge 
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of simples, wherein,” he says, the manifold 
wisdom of God is wonderfully to be seen.” 
One thing, he adds, is to be carefully observed, 
whicli is to know what herbs may be used 
instead of drugs of the same nature, so as to 
"" make the garden the shoj) : for home-bred 
medicines arc both more easy for the parson’s 
purse, and juore familiar for all men’s l)odies.” 
He then proceeds to recite the various medical 
uses of damask aud Wliite Roses, of Plantain 
and Knot-grass, aud Shejdiercrs Purse. Light- 
foot also says that this hitter plaiit is recom- 
mended botli ‘‘ as ail external and internal 
application for man and beast.” How this 
sim])lc plant acquired so high a repute, would, 
indeed, bi* a mystery, did not all cxjierience 
show that the mind influences some forms of 
disease, and that a remedy, little efficacious in 
itself, is sometimes rendered so by the hope 
and cheerfulness with which it is taken. 

The Shepherd’s Purse varies much in size, 
being somctinu*s only a few inches above the 
ground, and at others one or even two feet 
high. It often begins to flower long before 
the stem has attained its full growth. 










WATER VIOLET.— 7/o//o/»V/ pahiHirls. 

Class Pentanphia. Order Monoiiynia. Naf. Ord. Pkimulacej;. 
l^BiMROSK Tribe. 

SoMK of onr still waters, especially those 
having a gravelly soil, are made very beautiful 
iu June by the flower of the Water Violet. It is 
always ])leasaut, when rambling in the country, 
to find the waters lying amid grass and flowiTs : 

Green tuftert islainis castins: their soO. sha«lo.s 
Across the lakes; >c<iucsttTM leafy blades, 

That through tlie (Umness of their twilight, show 
Large Dock-leaves, spiral Foxglove.'?, or the glow 
Of the wild Cat’s Eyes, or the silvery stems 
Of delicate Birch -inn'S, or long grass which hems 
A little hrook.” 

Keats jwobably nu^nnt the Herb Robert by 
the name “ CaVs Eye,’’ as that is one of its 
name^s in country places. 

Poets luive almost h'ft our Water A^iok^t 
uiiiioticod, for thougli frequent in some districts 
of England, and highly ornamcntnl to ponds 
and dit(.‘hes, yet it can hardly be called a 
common flow(T. It is in Ireland a very ran* 
])lant, and tjuite tinknown in Scotland. As 
our engraving wull show, it in no way reselnbl(^s 
the violet, nor has it the odoin* of that swcjct 
flower, the blossoms gi’owing in whorls around 
the stem from six to ten in nuniber, and the 
colour being more like that of the Cuckoo 
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rtow^cr, w4iich in early spring is found in moist 
meadows and woods, and wdiich is of a pale 
lilac. The leaves grow around the root, and arc 
so pluuie-like as to render another name of the 
plant more significant. Thus it is called Tea- 
tlier Foil, and is also known in various places 
a Water Milfoil, and Water Gilly-llower. Its 
name of llottonia was given by Boerhave, in 
honour of Dr. Peter Hotton, curator of the 
Leyden Botanic (harden, who died in 1709. 

Idle leaves of this plant arc all subiuerscd, 
affording shelter to many water insects and 
shell-fish ; and the root fibres run far into the 
soil, wdiilc the blossom rises high above the 
surface of the pond. The root is perennial, 
and from its crown spring several leafy run- 
ners, which taking root at their extremities, 
produce flowers in the following summer. 

AVe have but one native species, though a 
variety has been found iu Northamptonshire, 
bearing a red flower. The Water Violet is 
not difficult of culture, and as it is so orna- 
mental to the waters, it is to be regretted that 
it is not oftener planted. The ripe seeds 
throwui into the ponds in one summer, will 
produce flowers in the following season. 






COMMON KIDNEY VETCH.— 

vulneraria. 

])iAi)ELi'iiiA. Onlt'v Decanduia. J^at. Ord. LtKiusfiKorijE. 

Pea anj> Hean Tihue. 

This hanilsoinc flower is couinion on dry 
pastures and hills, and very general on sea- 
side cliffs. On the chalky heights of Dovor 
it is most al3undant, covering them as early as 
May with its yellow blossoms, and blooming 
on till August or September. On thesij cliffs 
i^t is very luxuriant, and always yellow; but 
thi*. Rev. C. ji. Johns finds that it has, on the 
Cornish coast, a stimted habit of growth, and 
it bears there, as well as on some other placi's, 
flowers of a crimson, purple, cream-coloured, 
or white hue. Linnmus remarked that in 
(Eland, Avhere the soil is a red calcareous clay, 
the flowers are red; but in (Jothhind, where 
the soil is wdiite, the flowers are white. It is 
a common flower on almost all parts of the 
continent, and in Rortugal is usually of a rich 
red hue. 

Tlic blossoms of the Kidney Vetch are 
crowded into heads, wdiich grow tAvo together, 
at the end of each stalk, and the plant is 
rendered very peculiar by its clear Avhitc 
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swollen flower-enps, which are thickly covered 
with a short soft wool. It is in country places 
called Lamb’s Loot, Ladies’ Fingers, and 
Woundwort. 

Along tl»e expanse of leiigUiening meads were flung, 
Mingled wdtli Lady Smocks and Daisies white, 

Lamb's Foot and Speedwell, and the lovely sight 
Of Hawthorn blossom, fragrant on the gale.” 

Gesner first iiscribcd to this plant its vulnc- 
raiy properties, but saving that it is downy' 
and soft as lint, these are not very apparcvit. 
Ea.\tcr quotes ’J'hrelkcld, who says that it 
was rc'gularly sold in his time, 172 G, in the 
markets of Trelaiul, by the iiaiue of staunch, 
because of its astringent j)rop(‘rtics. 

'I’hc plant has been I'ccoinroended on high 
iiuthority as affording good pasturage for shetsp, 
and a good yellow dye may be obtained from 
its petals. It is the only liritish species; hut 
some- garden kinds obtained from the south 
of Europe have a much greater quantity of 
down on the flower-cups. 





DEAD NETTLE . — Lami am 2 )nr]mrcam . 

t'losa ])ii)yNAMiA. (Iymnusvkrmia, On/- L ariat r. 

LAlilATli TbIBK. 

Evi::n while winte r is still with us, and before: 
we liave begun to look for the Avild flowers, 
tlic little blossom of this Dead Nottl(3 gladdens 
us on the liedgc-baiik. Perhaps, soiiu' sunny 
morning of February tempts ns to a walk in 
the rural lane, and we are there remhuh'd of 
Clare's description of the joy with which 
children hail the unexpected gleam. 

Aad oft in pleasure’s dreams they hie 
Kound homcbtead hy the village side, 
Scratching tlie hedge-row mosses )>y, 

AVhere painted pooty shells abide: 

Mistaking oft the ivy spray 

For leaves that conic Avith budding spring, 
And wonderiiig in their search for play, 

Why birds delay to build and sing.” 

Even then, however, the children may gather 
a small nosegay, for winter has a few' wild 
flowers, and our Dead Nettle, with its dull 
purplish-red blooms, and the Daisy and Dande- 
lion, and the Blue Ivy-leaved Speedwell, and 
the Grey Procumbent Specdw'cll, or Winter 
VOL. 11. c 
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Weed, are the forerunners of the multitudes 
of sprin^;. 

This Dead Nettle is to be found at all parts 
of Britain, and is in bloom until September. 
Tlic upper leaves have usually a purplish tinge, 
and arc covered with silky hairs. Linnaeus 
tells us that this plant is coininonly boiled in 
Upland for greens, and old herbalists record a 
similar use of the Dead Nettle in our own land. 
It is also in great esteem among country people, 
as a healing application to wounds. 

The genus Lamium received its name from 
the Greek, Laiinos, a throat, Iroin the shape of 
the flowers. The Labiate or lippt‘d tribe of 
plants in wdiich it is included, are all whohv 
SOUK?, and most of them are fragrant and 
aromatic, though the odour of the Dead Nott,lc\s 
is not agreeable. Many very useful plants, as 
the sage and different kinds of mint, belong to 
it. They have all square stems, opposite leavers 
and two-lipped blossoms, and red, purple, and 
lilac, are their jiiost common colours. 





COWSLIP . — Prinmla veris, 

<_ l(tfts pENTAJfI>KTA. Ortfcr MoNOGTKTA. Not, Ord. rilIMUI.ACEAJ. 
rniAriiosE Trfjik. 

This flower is in many counties called 
Paigle. Several rustic practices arc connected 
with it. Some of our old herbalists, who in 
their zeal for the simples and herb-drink 
which they I’ccomuiendcd, lost no of)poi*tnnity 
of declaiming against the drugs of the 
jdiysician, praise very highly the ointment made 
of Cowslip petals, and one of them says, Our 
city dames know well enough that the distilled 
Avater of the cows]i|) adds beauty, or at least 
restores it when lost,” ^i^hc ointment is still 
used in villages to I’cmove freckles and sun- 
burn. Then the Cowslip is a source of con- 
tinual delight to the children, who ingeniously 
make the flowers up in balls. This is done 
by picking ofl‘ the clusters from the tops of 
tlic stems, and hanging a number of them 
across a string stretched between two chairs. 
Great pains aic taken to press the flowers 
carefully together, and to draw up the string 
so as to bring them into a ball. The CoAvslip 
gatherer, who has made many of these balls, 
knows Avcll hoAA’^ important it is to their ronnd- 
ness, that all the flowers should be fully blown, 
and will search far and wide over the meadows 
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to find the blossoms in perfection. A pleasant 
and even medicinal wine is made of the Cowslip 
bell, and the leaves are ol'ten boiled for the table; 
but our beautiful plant is disliked by the agri- 
culturist, for it is not eaten by cattle, and the 
large leaves occupy much room on the field. 

The Cowslip is in blossom during April and 
May. It is oiten introduced into gardens, but 
cultivation soon changes its colour, and it 
becomes first an orange brown, and afterwards 
a deep red. Our old ])oets, as Shakspeare, 
Milton, and Hen Jonson, have noticed this 
flower, nor have modem poets overlooked it, 
'Vhe “ Freckled Cowslij) — ' 

“ Giiiquc spotted like tko crimson drops 
r the bottom of a Cowslip 

and 

“ Cowslips wan that hang the pensive head 
arc familiar descriptions. Ben Jonsoii makes 
one in the Shepherd's Holiday to exclaim; — 

** Strew, strew the smiling ground 
AVith every flower, yet not confound 
The Primrose drop, the Spring’s own spouse- 
Bright day’s eyes and the lips of cows, 

The garden star, the queen of May, 

The Hose to crown the holiday.” 





SEA CABBAGE . — Brassica oleracca. 

Tktrapynamia. OvtltT ftiLiQuosA. Nat. Orth 
Cruciferous Tribe. 

Tins is a plant peculiar to the sea-sliores, 
and is very abundant on many clifts tlun'c. 
At Dovor no flower, save the bright blue 
Viper’s Bngloss of summer, is so oniaraontal 
to the chalky heights; and from May to 
August its handsome pale yellow clusters may 
be seen from the sca-beacli far away. Even 
when the autumnal winds sweep iii with wild 
music among the hills, shaking the long woody 
stems of the Cabbage plant as they hang out 
in tufts from the crevices, even then we may 
lind a few blossoms sheltered by some promi- 
nence; and lingering in delicate beauty till 
winter. Nor M'heii all the flowers are gone 
does the plant cease to lend a grace to the 
spot. The leaves are richly tinted with dark 
green, or pale yellow, or with delicate lilac, or 
rich deep purple, the surface being well covered 
with that greyish-white powder so common on 
the leaves of sea-side plants. The leaves of 
the stem are oblong, but those around the 
root arc w’aved and fleshy. Though very 
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bitter in their uncooked .state, they may, by 
repeated washings, be rendered fit for food, 
and they are often boiled and eaten at sea- 
coast towns. At Dovor they arc gathered by 
boys from the cliffs, and carried about for sale. 
This plant is the origin of all the several kinds 
of garden Cabbage. The name of the genus 
is from the Celtic Bredc, Cabbage. 

The Isle of Man Cabbage {Jirasvea Mo- 
nensis) is another sea-side species. It grows 
on sandy sea-shores on the north-western coasts 
of Britain, and its bright lemon-colonred blos- 
soms, veined with purple, appear in July. The 
genus Brassica contains, besid(‘s, the Common 
Wild Navcw [Brassica campestris), frequent 
on field borders, and very similar in ap])carancc 
to the Charlock. The Rape or Coleseed 
[Brassica Napus), which is cultivated for the 
oil of its seeds, and the Common Turnij) 
[Brassica B.apa), are also enumerated among 
British plants, both being often found on waste 
places, but they are not truly wild. 





GREAT WATER ThAWHMN .—Jlhim 
lHan1a()0. 

^ V{t,vcf lliiXANDRiA* Order VoiACr\siA. Xai. On/. Alism ace a.. 

'VVateiI' Plantain Tribe. 

'J'liis plant is made more conspicuous by its 
large leaves and tall stems, than by its numer- 
ous but small blossoms of a delicate lilac Imc. 
It often attains the height of three or four 
feet, the leaves being all on long stalks, and 
arising from the root. It is to these thickly- 
ribbed leaves, so like those of the plantain, 
that the plant owes its name. It is also known 
in villages as the Great Thrumwort. The genus 
is supposed to be so called from the Celtic «// v, 
water. It is in blossom from June to August. 

The Water Plantain has long been held in 
repute as a euro for canine madness, and is said 
still to be regarded as cfBcacious for this malady 
over the greater part of the Russian Pmpire. 
“We arc told,” says Dr. George Johnston, 
“ that in the government of Isola it has never 
tailed of a cure for the last twenty-five years.” 
Reduced to powder it is spread over bread 
and butter, and eaten. Two or three doses 
arc said to be sufficient in most cases to remove 
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the illness, and it is said to cure mad dogs 
themselves, "‘but,” adds our excellent natu- 
ralist, “this also is vanity!” In America it 
is renowned as a remedy against the bite of 
the rattl(‘snake. 

The tubers of the Water Plantain, like those 
of the Water Arrow-Head, contain a nutritions 
substance, and are eaten by the Kalmuck 
Tartars. Baron Haller remarks, however, of 
the leaves and sterns, that their acrimonious 
(|ualitics almost equal those of the Crowfoots, 
and says that the plant has often proved fatal 
to kine and other animals. If externally applied 
it will blister the skin, 

Wc have two other British species. The 
Lesser Water i^lantain {AUsma ra?iunctdoide>i) 
is not uncommon in peaty bogs. Its flowers 
arc larger and })aler, but the whole ])lant is 
much suiallcr than the Great Thrumwort. 
The floating Water Plantain {Aliwm nalmid) 
is found only on lakes among the mountains 
in Cumberland and Nortli Wales, and very 
rarely in Scotland. Its flowers grow singly, 
and its long-stemmed leaves float on the 
water. 





PRIMROSE . — Primula vuJ/jaris. 

Oi/us Pentandru. Ordfir Monogynia. Ord, Puimui.ackj:. 

Primrose Tribe. 

Oini [)rinm)sc well dosd’vos its ikiiik' {Prima 
rosa, tilt; lirst rose), for tliougli in tli(' field the 
daisy may have preceded it, it is tlie first of 
the; woodland flowers. Even in l‘'el)riiary, 

The woodman in his pathway <bwn the wood 
Crushes w'ith hasty feet full many a bud 
Of early primrose ; yei if timely spied, 

ShelterM some old half-rotten stuni]) })eside, 

The sight will cheer his solitary hour, 

And urge liis feet, to strive and save the flower.” 

This l)l()ssoiu is ccmnuouly (h^scribed ns 
sulpliur-coloured, but, as the Rev. C. A. Jolius 
has riauarked, “ tlie colour of tlu^ flowtu* is so 
])e(*uliar as lo liavc a, name of its own ; arlisis 
inaiutaitiiu^ that primrose-colour is a delu’ati' 
greiai.’’ Our old English ])oet, Hdumnd 
Sj)eiiser, thus eharactiTises its tint: — 

“ A crimson coronet 
AVith daffodils and damaske roses set ; 

Bay-leaves betweene, 

And primroses grecne 
Embellish the sweet violet,” 
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flower is ill full bloom from Marcli till 
May, in woods and on banks. It is loft un- 
touched by cattle, not one of the primrosi^ tribe 
bt ing rc]is]i(‘d by any imiinals save swine. Tlu; 
p(‘tals arc gather ed by country p(^ople and Tna(U‘ 
into an ointment, which, though highly ]>rizcd in 
villagers, (*annot lie a reine.dy of any great ])ow(‘r. 

We have two other w ild primroses, besides 
tlie Oxhp and the (\)wslip, which art' also 
inehided in tlu^ g<mus. The Oxlip IViinrosi' 
{Primida elatior) is much like a large cowslip, 
but it. is not a coininon flower. The Bird’s 
h]y(^ Ihhnrose {Prinm/a farinom) is a very 
lovely plant, with blossoms of a pale liJae- 
purple. It is not uncommon on mountainous 
])asiures in the North of England. Its leaves, 
shuns, and flenver cups, are sjirinkled with a 
Hiu' white ])ow(hT, and it has a musky odour. 
Th(‘ IScottish Primrose {Primvla Scoflva) is 
much like it, but is a still more beautiftd plant, 
though smaller and stouter in its habit. The 
last, how'evcu', is a rave sjKX^ies, found only in 
the Orkneys, and in a feAv places in the North 
of Scotland. Neither of these lilac i)rimroses 
is a spring floAver, both appearing in J^dJ^ 
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FIELD MADDER . — Sherardia arvensis. 

Tetratjuru. 0/v/o* Morogyma. Nat On/. RuiiLKi.,L. 

Madi»eii TurjiK, 

OoR little j)laiit, with its snuill tufts of lilac 
blossoms, and its whorlod leaves, is of so 
humble a growth as to escape the notice ol‘ 
many even who love wild flowers. Tet the 
held which the young blades of com arc 
colouring with tender verdure, or where the 
Trefoils are thickly clustering, often hides 
among its produce this hundde weed ; and, 
freejueut as it is in all cultivated lands, it i'^ 
randy absent from those whose soil is of a 
gravelly nature. The stems all spread around 
the roots over the ground. The whorls con- 
tain about six leaves, and the little clustei's 
of flowers are sometimes almost hidden among 
the wdiorl at the end of the stems. It is in 
Ifloora from May to August. The nanjc oi' 
Sherardia was bestowed upon it in memory of 
James Shcrard, the eminent English botanist, 
whose valuable herbarium is still preserved at 
O.\ford ; though so small a plant, and one of 
no particular use to man, might seem but little 
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fitted to commemorate a man whose botauical 
science was much esteaiied. 

The name of Madder would suggest that 
our little plants afforded the dye well known 
to be yielded by the roots of a plant of that 
name. But the Dyer’s Madder is the JivMn 
Unviona of the south of Europe, and our plant 
only resembles it in the mode of growth ; in 
its whorlcd leaves and its four-cleft blossoms, 
and not in the nature of its juices. The natural 
order Rvhiaccw, in which our little flowei', as 
well as the true Madder are included, is one of 
the hirgest known tribes of plants, containing 
more than two thousand eight hundred species. 
The group to which the Eicld IMadder belongs, 
characterised by its starry growth of leaves, 
has by some botanists been separated into a 
distinct order under the name of Btdlala. 

The Field Madder is the only British species 
of Sherardia, but Ave have, in gardens, a pretty 
little yellow floAA'er, the WaU Sherardia, which 
is a native of Italv. 





COMMON WALLFLOWER .— Chehanthm 

Chnri. 


Class Tetradykamia. Onlei' Sii.HiU<*sA, .Nat, Ord. Cui-cifejia;. 

("rU(.' 1KEII(‘1!H TltOJE. 

Our wild Wa!lflovv<^i' gleaming on the old 
wall or mined tower, so early in spring, is 
welcome alike for its beauty and Iragrana?. 
It tlirives amid March winds and April 
showers, and may now and then be found in 
blossom in colder seasons ; hence, Corarde says 
of it, “ The people in Cheshire doe call it 
Winter Cillyflower.’' The specimen from 
which the illustration was made, was gathered 
from the clifis of Dovor ; where, as on the 
walls about that ancient town, the AV<dUiowcr 
is most plentiful. Moir, as well as many 
other poets, have sung its praises. 

In the season of the tulip cup, 

When l>lo8soms clothe the trees, 

’Tis sweet to throw the lattice up 
And scent thee on the breeze: 

The butterfly is then abroad, 

The bee is on the wing, 

And on the hawthorn by the road 
The linnets sit and sinjx.” 
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We have but one British species of this 
plant; and the gardcn*Wallflowers, in all their 
hues of brown and yellow, and their double 
))etals, are but varieties of this. We never 
find it in a wild state, however, with the 
drooping petals which it has in the garden, 
and it is usually much more shrubby when 
uncultured. Tt remains in blossom more or 
less, through the summer, delighting in the 
driest soils. It is a favourite flower throiigli- 
uut the East, growing on ruins and walls there, 
as with us, and cherished, too, as a garden 
flower. Tlu^ name of the genus is derived 
IVom the Arabic Kheyry; but this word is 
applied by the Arabs to a genus of red 
floAvers, similar to it in little but fj^agrance. 
liikc all crueiforous plants this is perfectly 
wholesome, though too pungent to be uscal as 
food for man. It is, however, effectual as a 
remedy against maladies to which sheep arc 
liable, and is sometimes sown with thyme and 
])arslcy on pasture lands. Our forefathers 
called it Yellow Violet, and the Dutch still 
term it ViolieVy and the S}>aniards Violette 
Aiuarella. 






SILVER WEED . — PotentiUa anseriua. 

Cl<i8s IcosANDBiA. Order Polyoitnia. Ord. IiOsack,?:. 

PosB Tbike. 

This little plant is known also in country 
places by the name of Trailing; Tansy, from 
tlu^ similarity in the sliapci of its li^af to that 
of the fragrant herb. Jn olilen times it was 
(tailed Argehtina. Tlic loaves, whicrli are \ ery 
niinu'rous, are (covered, especially on their 
under surfacx^s, and in an early stage of 
growth, with numerous .silky hairs, giving 
tluan the silv<ay hue vrhicli suggested one of 
th(^ ftiiniliar nanu's of tlu; jdant. The flowers 
arc) yellow, and soft like velvet. 

And Silver Weed with yellow flowers, 

Half hidden by the leaf of grey, 

BlooinM on the bank of that clear brook, 

Whoso music cheer’d ray lonely way.” 

The })lant is very eominon l)y road-sidc's 
and on moist meadoAVs, and the leav(‘s may 
1)1' seen thc*re duihig the greate r part of tlu' 
year; the flowers appear in June and July. 

The roots of the Silver Wc'cd are eatc'U 
cither roasted or boiled by the Scottisli pea- 
santry, and children in rnral districts of 
England sometimes lay them cn er a brisk firc', 
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juid cat tlicni. They arc very sDiall, but 
to some of us in childhood tluy scxmicd quite 
as yilcasaut as the fruit of the chestnut. Kay 
says tliat iu his time the boys called them Moors, 
and adds, that in the winter season thty dug 
tliem up and ate tJicm. lie also obser ves tliat 
he lias seen them rooted up and eagerly 
devoured by sAviiui. in seasons of scarcity 
they liavc'. soinctiuies served tlu^ jumpusiis of 
lircad, and tlu‘ [loor iK^ijihi oJ* the iskis of Tiray 
and (kilhave beiai, on more than oiu' occasion, 
almost cntiri'ly indebted to tlu‘sc small roots 
for tluar daily food. 

A friend, whose early hoim^ was a Highland 
manse, has diiscTibed to the wj*iter how eagerly 
this plant was gathered in summer time liy 
the female* part of the household, and steeqxjd in 
buttermilk to remove the; frecivk.'s and brown- 
ness which the; snn had brought to tlie fair 
ehcck. It was an olel advietc of the herbalist 
thus to ns(i the plant. It was to lie soaked in 
bntter-milk nine days, and maidens wm) ]>re)- 
misi'd that if they would “ wash tluh* faces 
thercwitli, it would make them looke very 
faire and beaut if uU.’' 





COIVOI ON SOW-THISTLE,— 
olcraceifs. 

(^lasa S\rK<!ENE<iA. Order ^Et^rALif?. Nat. < h'd A\mv(^?>vt m. 

Compound Flowers. 

Those whose early livc.s Avere passed in the 
r onutry, avcH know tliis coininoii Avhich 

is ill great rc(]U(tst as food for tlu' laine rabbit, 
and is equally well relished by wild rabbits and 
]iare,s. It is ofU‘.n called Milk Thistle from its 
milky juices, and on the same account tlui 
Erciich call it /c Lnifrrod, though the tnu'- 
Milk Thistle is a prickly plant with a dc(!p 
])urple flower, and has milky v\hiti‘. \a‘ins in its 
leaves, Tlio juice of the Sow-Thistle is vesry 
similar in its nature to that of tlu‘. Dandedion 
and Succory, but it is not used in mi'dicim\ 
l‘he plant, thongli a favourite food witli many 
animals, especially tlie sheep, disliked by 
horses, Th(^ young and tender leaves of the 
smooth varuity are, wlicn cook(*d, thought 
sujrerior in flavour to our garden spinach. The 
yellow radiate flowers may be seen from tlune 
till September, and the plant grows commonly 
in Avaste places, as well as among tlie weeds of 
the garden. 

The Corn Sow-Thistle {Sonchus arvemis) 
blooms rather later in the summer, and bears 
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larger yellow blossoms. It is frequent in corn 
fields mid in waste jilaces. The tall Miirsli 
Sow-Thistle {Sonchus paJusiris), withiiumerous 
large yellow flowers, and hairy flower-cups, 
grows on marshy lands, l)ut is not a common 
plant. It is found on the Isle of Ely, about 
(ircenwich and Rlackwall, at Croydon, and some 
other places. Tlu^ Al[>ine Sow-Thistle {Sonc/uos 
rllpinus) is rarer still, and veiy easily known 
from all tin? other species by its blue blossoms 
This handsome i)lant occurs on rocky places, by 
the sidles of rivulets in the Clova mountains. 
It is three or four feet in height, 

S(*veral species of Sow-Thistle ar(J, in other 
lands, eaten us food, and one, common in 
?vortli America, the wSinall-flowercd Sow- 
'riiistle (Soiichm Floridanifx), which the 
American settlers term the (hill of the Eartli, 
is nmiiwned as a cure for the bite of tlu' 
rattle-snake. The genus is named from the 
tireek word >so//, in allusion to the soft and 
feeble stems of most of tlui plants which com- 
pose it. JSoinc' very handsonn^ species are 
cultivated in gardens ; they have all yellow or 
blue flowers. 





RAGGED ROBIN * — Lychm FIoh-CvcvIu 

Vhm Decandkia. Otder Pentagvnia. Ord. CARjopuTLiEJi 

Pink Tkibh. 

This pretty rose-coloured blossom shares 
with several others of the same season the 
name of Cuckoo-flower. Our forefathers 
watched the various connexions between natu- 
ral obj(x;ts with more attention than do men 
of modem times. The fields and lanes were 
the pages of their almanac. They had tlu-ir 
Cuckoo-flowers, and Swallow - worts, and 
Wake-Robins ; and they never forgot that the 
flowers and the birds came together to bless 
the green earth, and to fill the air with life 
and song. They had their old rustic pro- 
verbs, which told that the blossom of the Sloe 
should be the time for the sowing of the barley, 
and the bursting of the Alder-boughs the 
sea-son when the cel should stir from its wdntcr 
<]uarters and might be taken. The loud note 
of the cuckoo was associated with the Wood 
Sorrel, for that was called Cuckoo’ s-meal. ; and 
the Early Orchis, the Arum, the Wood Ane- 
mone, and the Lady’s Smock, still in country 
places have the name of Cuckoo’ s-flower. Thi’ 
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latter plant {CarJaminx; prafensis) is said by 
Gei’ardc to be the true Cuckoo-flower, and 
Sliakspeare’s “ cuckoo buds of yellow hue ” 
are juobably tlie Buttercup, or the equally 
early blossoming Mai's!! Marigold. 

Our Ragged Robin grows abundantly in 
many moist meadows, and rises above the 
grass so as to be very conspicuous, being one 
or two feet high. It blooms by the latter end 
of May and during June, and the petals are so 
deeply jagged as to hav(' quite a ragged 
;q)])earance. The upper portion of the stem 
IS elannny, and the lower somewhat hairy. 
This jilant is also known in country places 
ns tlie Bachelor’s Button. The French call 
it Liir/iniJc. Wc have four native species of 
the L)dinis genus, all scentless, but having 
]>rclty rose-coloured flowers, in one .species 
var\ in'; to white. 





CORN -COCKLE. — Agroslemma G ithai/o. 

'C7a««r)ECANDBiA. Onirr PENTAr.TsiA. Kal. f>n/. Cakt<)pi!Vli.i<:. 1 ‘: 

TiN'k Tribe, 

As wc hjivo i\, flovvcT wliich is calltid 
i)f tlic ^Meadows, so tlio com land has its regal 
adoriiijicnt, AgrostAamna, signifying tlic Crown 
of Hit' .Fi(‘ld. Several of onr most showy wild 
llowiTs grow among the ripiaiing or ripeiu'd 
corn. The Scarlet the* rich lllue Siu- 

(R)ry, or deeperdinted corn Bhu'-holtle. tin' 
Yellow Marigold, and the Lilac* Scabions, an 
all biiautiful, bnt not one is more so than onr 
rich pnrple Corn-Cockle, ISora^ of these 
(lowers is welcome* to tin* ciillivator, Icaist ol 
all is the Cockle. Wliat Inn'te it d(>th 
among eornc ! ” says Gerardo ; llu*, s])oyl( 
unto ()read, as well in colour, taste;, and un- 
wholesoiiKniess, is better known than d(;sired.' 
The handsome black glossy seeds an; large* and 
heavy; and the hnsks, breaking so Hue as \if 
elude the miller’s care, till tlie corn with ])lack 
specks. Then; s(;cms no doubt, too, that the* 
flour mixed witli that of tlu; wheat, would, if 
existing in any great (juantity, be very per- 
nicious. M. Malapert, in conjunction with 



CORN COCKLE 


M. Bonnot, j)rovod the seeds to lx> poisonous, 
and tht'se botanists ascribe this to the lact ot 
their containing the soapy principle {saponine) 
which o(‘.ciirs in the setnls both in tlieir nnrip(‘ 
and matured states, and which also is found m 
tlui root of the ])lant. 

As the secals arc numerous, the Corn- 
Cockle is abundant on ill cnltivat(‘d soils, tla^ 
onl)' means of eradi(‘ating it being by pulling 
it up l)y the hand l)efore it comes into llower. 

Some seeds, called Git, or Gith, wctc ejn- 
ployed l)y the Romans in cookery, and were, 
in all ])rob.‘ibility, those of tin? Rcainel-flowtjr, 
which {ire not only bhu^k in colour, but aromatic 
in flavour. Tliose of the Corn-Cockle resemble 
them in a})j)eurance, though not in ])roperti(}R, 
and hence the s])eeific name of Githago. This 
is tlie only British sp('cics. It is in blossom 
in elune and July. The stems are downy, and 
it is most frequent on dry and gravelly soils. 
The French tenn it Za nicUc, and the Dutch 
name it Koorm^tmn. That very common flower 
of the garden, called the Rose Campion, or 
Prick-nose, is the Agrostemma Coronaria, and 
is a native of Italy. 
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WHITE OX-EYE. — ChriiHnnihnaim Lrucoi*- 

Ihenufiti, 

^^v^t;ENE^<iA. 0/v^-r Svpr.iiFLTJA. Kaf. (W. Compijsita 
(N.‘m pors ii Fli 'AVK iiri. 

I'nii lari»:c \vliit{' iiowcas i>f llu‘ Ox-IXr, <n’ 
Moon Daisy, as it is nioro fri‘(]iu‘ntly called 
are among the (commonest hlossoms of tlie 
iiH'adow. T1)('V are very lH‘autilul loo, slaml- 
ing ill large elnslcTs, or bowing among the tali 
grasses which are just ready for the meovi‘r’s 
scythe. The golden centre of tlu^ ilower 
probably gainecl for it its old name of Daisy 
goldins, and, like the Omunon Daisy and the 
Huttca'cn}), it is attractive to childnai, — 

“ From the young day when first their infant hands 
Pluck witless the wild flowers.” 

doyous little groups of villagers may fd‘t(*n bt^ 
seen sitting at tluj cottage door, or on the 
mt'adow grass, stringing the larg(^ white* stjirs 
on a thread, or piece of wire;, find forming no 
ina])t representation of a miliUiry plume, Avhih* 
they arc w(‘ll cautioned by their motluTs not 
to suffer the plant to touch the eye, l(*st its 
acrid juice cause })ain. lien Jonson, in c*imm(^- 
rating some of his favourite flo\v(Ts, gives ns 
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WHITE OX-EVE. 


a goodly list of thost^ wliich grow either in 
field or garden: — 

“Hriii" Ooni-llaff, Tulip, an«l Adonis flow('r, 

Fair Ox-cji", (jloldy-locky, and Cuiuud)ino, 

Pinks, Gouluns, King^cup-, and H\vt‘ofc Sops-in-wino ; 
Bluo Handxdls, Paiglcs, Pansies, Cahimintli, 

Flowoi -gontlo, and tlie fair-hairM Hyaednth ; 

Bring vicli Carnations, Piour-do-luces, Id lies.” 

TlieOx*Eye Idossoms during May :ind June*, 
and its roots an* |)(T<‘nnial. wlade plant 

is said to 1)(‘ destructive to fleas and other 
insects, lionet' it is sointdinu's hnng np in 
country dwtdlings. It has liitU^ odour till it 
is hruist'tl, when its se^-nt is perc{'])til)Ic, and 
its It'aves havt* a slightly aromatic flavour 
when (jnitc I'resli. They have Been reconi- 
nu'iuUal By jihysicians as an external remedy 
for some disc'ases. 

Tile only other Hritish s])ccic‘S of Chrysfui- 
themnm is the Beautiful vidlow’ flowt'r, usually 
c*all<id Wild Marigold, (llgurtal in an tairliej’ 
volume,) wTiieli in some parts of oui' country 
is very abundant in (‘orn-iitlds in dune and 
duly, and Avhich in fields ploughed in suinuKT 
Blossoms again in the autumnal months. This 
species is an annual plant. 





MEADOW SWEET, OR DROPWORT. 
Spirfea IJhuaria. 

IcOSAKDKlA. On/r r u^t^f.OnL iio^ACEJ;. 

liOSK TjJlIJJi. 

Well docs our beautiful mid fragrant flower 
d(\serve its iiauiesof xMcwlow Su(K^t, and Queen 
of the Meadows, for few are more graceful, and 
few have a more powerful odour. CJalder 
Campbell, in his desci-iption of th(^ flowers of 
tile stream-side, alludes to tli(‘. injurious cflect 
of this scent, whicli, however, is not hurtful 
when bonu^ on the meadow breeze, though 
very deleterious in a close room : — 

Bright as tho birds of Indian bowers, 

WJiose crimson plumagt' bl(>nt with groon 
Their eincrald leaves and vennuil iluweis 
lioisCiTihle, Willow herbs are seen 
'J'o nod from ])ank'^, from wdionce de]>ond 
Kicli c}'mes of fragrant Meadow r?W(;et; 

Alas ! those croani}^ clusters lend 

A charm, where death and odour meet.” 

The Meadow Sweet blossoms in June and 
July, and its stem is from two to four feet in 
height. When growing in abundance, as it 
often docs, by the side of the stn'am, it renders 
the margins as white as if snow had iallcn 
there. The whole plant is very astringent, 
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but tliougli formerly used medicinally, is not 
now vahuxl. It is eaten by sheep and swine, 
but is disliked by most animals. The flowers 
infused in boiling water impart a fine flavour 
to it, which is increased by distillation. 

The Common Dropwort (Spirem FilipondukC) 
is not so frequent a flower as the Meadow 
Sweet, though not uncommon on dry chalky 
or gravelly pastures. It blossoms in tluJy, and 
has much riisomblancc to the plant figured on 
our pages, but the flowers are tijiped with rose 
colour. THie root of this plant consists of 
rather long tubers, which, when dried and 
reduced to powder, are said to be an excdloiit 
substitute for bread flour, and which in times 
of scarcity would be of no small value. 

The only otlu r native species, the Willow- 
leaved Dropwort {Spirma salicifolia), is a small 
shrub. It grows in moist woods in several 
parts of the North of England, in Wales and 
Scotland, bearing thick close clusters of rose- 
coloured flowers in July. The name of this 
genus is of Greek origin. Several very orna- 
mental shrubs belonging to it are cultivated in 
gardens. 





ITETIR PARIS. — Parif! quadrifolki. 

("fans OCTANMUA. OViftT TKTRAf.YNIA. Ovt]. TrIKLI AOK.*. 

IIkub rARiH Tribe. 

We have very few native, plants with p;r(‘cn 
blossoms. The Dog’s Mcrcnry, it is Irnc, 
grows on ev<’ry way-side, and the, Blach Bryony 
witli its long dusters of small green flowers, 
hangs about the tn^cs. 'I'lu; A(lf>xa, or Mos- 
chatcl, is half hidden among the leaves Avhich 
in spring arc rising up around it, but all these 
green blossoms arc much smaller than that of 
the Herb Paris. This plant is singular and 
somewhat rare. The peculiar arrang(imcut 
around the stem of its four large leaves, 
ac(juired for it the name of True Love Knot, 
and it is also called One Besrry. The genus 
was termed Paris from the Latin word par, 
because of the almost unvarying number of 
its leaves. It has, indeed, usually a remark- 
able regularity in the number of its pai’ts, the 
calyx consisting also of four green leaflets, 
and it has four yellowish green petals. S[)eci- 
mens of the plant, however, occur occasionally 
with three, five, or seven leaves ; the flower-cup, 
too, sometimes consists of three sepals only. 
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The Herb Paris grows in moist woods, 
flowering in May and J unc. We have 1)ut oiu’ 
native species of the genus ; nor is it fi-cquent 
enough to be much used by “ simplers ” in 
country plsices, though it has an old re]>utation 
for various remedial properties. Like most 
plants with green blossoms, it is somewhat 
dangerous as a medicine in the liands of the 
unskilful. The leaves and berries arc said to 
have the properties of opium, tuid the juice 
of the latter was formerly applied to the eyes 
in cases of inflammation. Ccnirde says, that 
the people of Germany in his time used the 
leaves with great success, tis an application to 
wounds, and that a preparation of the plant 
was supposed to be a “ cure for such as wen e 
poisoned.” 

The Herb Paris is found in many parts of 
Scotland, and at Killarney in Ireland. Its 
stem is usually about a foot high. The 
Prench call this plant Pariseftc, but on some 
parts of the Continent it seems, from its 
familiar name, to have some supposed connexion 
with the wolf. 






SPURGE LAUREL . — Daphne Laurcohi. 

OoTANDuiA. Oriicr Tjii«ynia. Kat, ()rd. Tiitmi.lea:. 

Daphne Tribe. 

This plant is conspicuous during the winter 
months by its glossy evergreen )(;aves. I'liesc 
surround the stem at th(‘. end of the branches, 
wliich are quite leafless below, and hence the 
green coronal bears some resemblance to a 
Palm. The Spurge Laurel is common in 
woods and lu'dges throughout England, but 
is rare in Scotland. It grow'^s to the height of 
two or three feet, and its drooping yellowish 
green flowc'rs hang in the month of March, 
t'rom among the leaves, like waxen bells, and 
diffuse, when the .season is mild, a sweet, 
though not a powerful odour. The berries arc 
of a Ifluish black colour, and are ])oisonous to 
all animals ssive birds. The bark and roots 
are also acrid, though le.«s so than those of 
the other Avild s[>ccics of Daphne. The Spurge 
Laurel is often planted in gardens and shrub- 
beries, as it thrives well among trees. 

Daphne is the Greek name of the Laurel, 
and the plant figured on our pages has more 
resemblance to the Laurel than has the other 
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wild species, the Mezereoii {BapJme Maze- 
reum). This shrub grows also in the English 
woods, though more rai'cly ; and is, during 
March, very bountiful with its purplish lilac 
flowers, which appear while the shrub is yet 
leafless. They are sweetly scouted, and coming 
at a season when flowers are few, they render 
the shrub a favourite garden ])iant; but tin; 
scarlet berries which in autumn cluster around 
the stems, are liighly poisonous. The acrid 
bark is in some cemntries used as a blister, and 
the still more acrimonious roots arc ejuployed 
as an alleviation in the tooth-aclic; but they 
should be applied with caution, as they ])ro(lucc 
heat and even inflammation if held long in the 
mouth. Many parts t»f the plant have been 
used mc'dicinally, but its properties arc s(j 
violent that they should be adopted by those 
o)dy who well understand the nat\ire of 
remedies. A good yellow dye is prepared 
from the branches. This plant is the Ltmreole 
pen till c of the Trench, and the Laureola feminu 
of the Italians. Madzuryom is, according to 
Richardson, its Persian name. 





YI'XLOW GOAT’S mklVd.—Tra^opoffou 
pratemis. 

Gtasfi Btmoenesia* OrtUr jE^jualis. NuL OrO. Compusita-;, 
CoMHOuNi) Flowers* 

So luaiiy rayed yellow flowers, iiion^ or less 
reseinblii)^ the Daiid(^lioii, an^ to he found in 
meadows and on waysidc'.s, tliat the ytjiini]: 
hotauist sometiinos finds it ditfi(ailt to determine 
tlieir sj)eeies. Thi^ Cjloat/s Beard is, however, 
at onec distinguished from the Jluwkweeds, 
Uawkhits, and similar flowers, by its long 
slender leavers, tapering at the end, and (*nrling 
about almost like tendrils* The leaves and 
steins arc often the only ))ortions of the plant 
to attract the eye of the wandena*, for tlu' 
flovvta* is closed hy mid-day. Several of its 
eouiitiy names refer to this peculiarity, as 
jSoontidc, and Jack-go-to-bed-at-jNoon* It is 
also called fJosc^ph’s Mowtir, and Star of Jitli- 
rsalcm. When the blossom is over, a ball of 
downy seeds surmounts the stem, and is larger 
tlian that of any other of our wild rayed 
flowers. It consists of the numerous s(‘(als, 
each crowmed with a most e^sc^uisite array of 
small plumes likii a shuttlecock. So well 
does this fibrous coronet n'scmble the form of 
the flower itself, that tin? writer was once 
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YELLOW goat's BEARD. 


asked, l)y one anacqiiainted with hotany, if 
one of these was not the ske1et(ai of tlio 
1>lossoin. 

Tlie Goat’s Ih^ard is not iiiKDminoii in 
jiuadous and on field-borders in June and 
July. The flowcr-eni) and foliai^e have a sea- 
tint. Jhe roots, if taken iij) lieforo the 
stems slioot up, and boiled like asparagus, an* 
searec‘ly inferior to that vegetalJc; and almost 
ecjually good in flavour are the young spring 
shoots when cut off and rooked. 

The Salsafy, or Purph* (loat’s Beard {Trayo- 
po(/o/i p(>rrifoJlifi<), is sonietinK‘s found in moist 
meadows, and is similar in form to tlui yedlow 
speci(‘s. Its roots an* large and ih'shy, and 
tapering at tlu3 ends. Tla^y av(T(‘ formerly 
much enltivated for the tnbk?, and avctc eatem 
either boiled or stewc^d. Tliough not now 
much valued l)y the English gardem^r, this 
plant is still cultivated in France and Germany. 
The root of the Yedlow Goat's Beard is quite 
as suitable for this purpose. Neither of the 
Goat’s Beards open their flowers in rainy 
weather. The purple species blossoms in May 
and June. 






COMMON AYENS . — Geutu urhaiHfm. 

3cosani»kia. O/vA y Polycynta. Kosaok.h. 

ItoSK Tuiuk. 

Theue art', few of oiir fhifrlisli lanes or 
fu ‘Ids, from wliose Iie(l<»:e-l)anks \v(i may not, 
in snmmer, ij:allu‘r tliis l)riglit y(‘llow flower. 
It blooms from July to Angusi ; its st(‘m is 
one, tno, or (iveji three fet't Ingli, and the 
leavt's an* large; in |m»])ortion lo tin* blossom. 
When the ye llow [Metals have; wilh(‘re‘el, a small 
round head of awned se‘e‘ds sne*C(H;ds the;m, 
forming a brown ball, whie;h is veiy (*on- 
spie*nons, ajul nliie*h, being (*Iammy, as wedl 
as armeel Avith hoe)ke‘d |)e)inl.s, is well fitle-el for 
he)Iding te) any ()bje;et n{*ar it, and thus 
(lisjKU'shig the; se eds. The* root of this Aveais 
has the se'cnt of eloves, and will im])arf this 
tlavuur tf) ale, Ashieli it is said to j)re‘se*r\e‘ irom 
be;coming acid, Piaced in wine; it is eon- 
siele'red to make a good stoinaelnc, but AVe 
(jannot venture; to re;eomme;nel its use*, for 
Jiaron Haller says, that he has known this 
reH>t, Avli(‘n infus(;d in Avat(;r, and given to 
])atie‘nts in fe‘V(;rs, to produce; many had e*flects, 
and to e;anse; delirinni. The dry rcM)! laid 
among elothes Avill give; them a ple;asant see*nt, 
VOL. II. E 
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aiul Avill lve(‘|) away inotlis. Tlu^ roots arc 
well Iviiown to have mildly astriiig(‘nt pro- 
jK vtiiis, and Iron) llicir dove-like sc(‘nt, the 
])laiii Avas lornKa-ly calk'd ( 'aryo[)hylla1a. Jf 
the Av('iis grows in a moist or shady s])ot, 
the root lias little odour, nor (kx's it ac(]uir(* 
its scent if tlx' smson is ninisiialjy wet. This 
flow('r is oftt'n calk'd in coimtry ])la(vs Her!) 
]knnel, or (lold Star. Th(' fVciieh term it 
BquoUv vimhunv(\ and the Italians gi\( it tlx' 
nanic^ oi‘ .Erha Benalelfa. 

Allot I kt native species of tlu' genus, tlie 
Wat(‘j‘ Av(‘iis {Gemn rhaht), is a nmch sliortc'r 
and stouter ])lant than the Uerl) Ikanu't. It 
is not unconnnon on inoory ground, ('specially 
in Alphas situations. Its tlow(Ts appear in 
June and July; tinware largi*., and droop very 
grac<'fnlly. TIu'ir <*(dour is a dull ])urj)lish 
(n*ang(', markcnl Avith daihc'r vr'ins, and the 
floAver-enp is also tinged Avitli puiple. A 
variety , avI i iel i seems i n terniediat ( * Ix'tAvec'n 
the two speck's, is not uncommon, and has 
been found in Ayrshire Avitli semi- double 
floAvt'rs. The name of Geum is derived from 
ffcyoy to taste. 





11 AWTH OllN . — Cratm/us Orijacaniha, 

lOtSANDllTA. Oj'iIcV M*»N.»aYNrA. Or<J. liO.sAcL.T. 

ItiyK Tkijjk. 

What lioart does not rejoice to sec tl^e ])ud^’ 
of llic llawtJiorn wliiieiiiiigon tlu' boiigli in th( 
])leasaiit jiiontli of May ? In ibe Jator ^(Tisor! 
too, wboTi its green leaves east tlieir sba(lr)'\vs 
on the ground, and whtai young and old uicvt 
beneath its boughs on the villag<^ green, tiu* 
Ilawthorn-troc is still an objee.t of inhTcst. 
W'lieii standing alone, it wall, aftcT many 
voars, attain a tol(‘i‘able si/A‘; but sonud lines it 
is (lvvarf('il in its growl li am] becomes no 
larger, <!vcn liiough cmitiirii’s ])a.ss ovit it 
Wordsworth describes u tree of tliis kind, 
covered, as it often is, by liebens. 

“ TJu-tc :i Tliorn, it looks s«» oM, 

III truth you’d find it hard to say 
IJow it oould over liavo been youn^', 

It looks bo old and grey ; 

Not liiglier than a two-y emirs’ child, 

It Stands erect, this aged 'tliorn, 

No leaves it has, no prickly points, 

It ivS a mass ot knotted joints, 

A wretched thing forlorn : 

It stands erect, and like a stone 
With lichens is it overgrown/’ 



RAWTHOllN. 


Tlic scientific nniuc is derived from the Greek 
Cnfhis, sirc^iigth, in allusion to the liardiiess 
of the Avood. Its rural iiames of May and 
Whitethorn, arc significant enongln Our 
name of llawtliorn is supposed to be a 
corruption of the Dutch or Hedge- 

thorn ; the Germans also call it Ihu/e-dorn, 
The Hawthorn is very variable in the form 
of its leaves, and in the (*.olonr of its ilowers 
and fruit, it is ne\er more l)eautifnl than in 
its most fre(pu‘iit appearance of pearly blos- 
soms, but it is also sometimes covered Avith 
clusters of blush-coloured, or deeper pink 
flowers. The haws afford abundant food for 
birds during the uutuumal months. 'The Avood, 
when it attains a good si/.e, is valuable for its 
hardness; a fine yelloAv dye is also obtained 
from it, and the IkiAVtlioni is said by agri- 
enltnrists to be the best hedge plant in IhirojK', 
as it bears clipping well, and in its eaiJv stage 
groAVs (juiekly. ‘rhongh tlie haws of this 
species are acceptable to children only, yet 
those Avljich grow ou the Tliorns of the Soutli 
of Euro})c are very delicious fruits. 





WATEK-CRESS. — Na>iifn'tmm officinah\ 

‘ Tktk.\i»ynamia. < h'tlrr SiLi^iiiosA. .^V/^ Onf, 

C Jl L'Cl FERO rs Titl BE. 

Tins cr(‘ss, so common in tlic strcamsof our 
own countrv, is, as(iar(lnci* lias iriujirkod, one 
of tli(j f(wv plants Avhich arc truly cosiiK>j)oIite. 
A i’ricnd of the writer’s, when wandering om* 
c\(‘ning ill one of ^lic woods of (’eylon, was 
reminded of her own early home among the 
Englisli woodlands, not hy the r(‘S(ant)lane(‘ of 
tlie seem? before her, but by tin* conirasl. 
Goi'geovis and jiowcnfully scented blossoms 
grew beside her walk. RmTies, like large (;li‘ar 
i)lue or yellow or red beads, hung on the 
boughs, Avliere strange birds and stranger 
insects were revelling. A little^ rivulet mnr- 
iinircd at her fert, and looking down ii»to its 
waters she lieheld with surjniso and ddiglit 
large (juanlilitjs of the Water-Cress, the veny 
plant wdiieliin cliildliood she had gathered from 
the stream for her meal, and wdiieh in Ceylon 
was doubly W(.*]come to the (*xilo, from all itb 
int(;resting associations with the jiast. 

The ^\hter-Cress blossoms from June till 
August. The foliage constitutes a w'cdl-known 
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saliid, and is in France dressed as spinacli. 
Many ])oor peoples arc supported by gathering 
and selling it. x\lfred Lear IJuxldrd thus 
alludes to it ; — 

‘ Wlierc the still streamlet Avaiiders o'er the glade, 

Tlie pungent eresses grou. Hast niuu ne’er seen 
The liumhlo gatherer piv l»is simpl(‘ eraft '( 

With long lithe hook doth h<^ his harvest make, 
Despoiling of its pui'c and wholcsmne crop 
Tlie unmuririiiring waters ; then with careful eye 
Doth hii assort thorn, casting far away 
Each leaf suspicious, and in jdoasant slioaves, 

All green ami grateful, binding up the rest 
Now his full basket glistens like a Held 
WlK'reon an April day hath wept its sh<>w'crs-" 

J)r. Jacob, in liis Mora of Cornwall,'’ has 
an interi‘stiijg note on this plant. Chaucer/' 
he says, 'employs the Saxon AAord /cers (cress) 
to designate anything Avorthlcss, 

* Of paramours ne raught he not a kcr.'i,' 

tVom which perhaps is derivt’d th(j phrase of 
not caring a cum* for anything. Cresse,” he 
adds, is used in the same sense in the 
' Testament of Love/ '' 





WILD ENGLISH CLAIIY, OR 

Sahia Verhenaca. 

f Y(ts.v Djani>i!IA. <M7rr .OruYNiA. Orrf. Laliat.l. 

Ijahiatk Tuitii:. 

Tills Avliidiis hy lu) iu(\'nis 

oil the dry ])nsturt^s of Eno’huKh is so ran* in 
Scotland, that tlu' only recorded jdace of Its 
growth is the iieiiicldionrliood of f]dinl)ni'‘>'l]. 
!t tlirives Ix^sf, on <*h:dkv or ^ravc'lly soils, and 
is oft(‘n ahniidant near tlu, sea. At Dnvm-, a 
meadow just on the smninit of the Ix'ach is 
sonictinies, during May and Jun(\ (|nit(‘ 
covc'red with its dark jiurple and strongly 
aromatic^ tlow(Ts. ^J%‘se blossoms ai*e not 
vm‘y (‘ons))icnons, for lieiiig raisiul hut a little* 
na\ above* the*. de*e|) flo\\er-cup, a ]){*rson little* 
ns<*d to tlu'in Avonid fan<*y the plant to 1 k^ only 
in bud, when in fact its flower is fidly l)lo\vn. 
'J’lie stem is usually one*- or t wo tee^t liigh, and 
tlie leav(.‘s, though of a darker gree'u than most 
of tlie Sage plants of tlu^ gtnden, have tint 
same wrinkled appearaiure as tluirs. This 
wild Sage is a native of all tlie four continents 
of the world. 

Old writer’s descant largely on tin*, beiudit 
of this ('lary in complaints of tlui (*y<'s. 
(n’erarde’s inodir of appl 3 ing the remedy is not 
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H very inviting oru^ to the suftercT. “ TIr^ seed/' 
he says, “ [)ut ^vllole iiilo the eye, eleansctli and 
piirgeth it (‘xcec^d ingly from rediK^sse, infljnn- 
inalion, and div(TS(' other inaladit‘s, or all that 
ha])])ens niito tlu' cries, and takes away tlie jiain 
and siiuH’ting thereof, espcjeially Ixang put into 
the (‘ies one* seed at a tini(‘ and no more*."’ 

A less ])ainfnl way of applying the Clary 
is ])i*ol)al)ly Tnor(‘, (‘tticaeious. Idu? st‘('d if ])iit 
into watc’r soon l)(H*omes invested with a tlnek 
inueilage, ajid a dro}> or two of this put under 
the eyelid, c‘nv(‘l()p(‘s any |)artielc‘ of dust which 
may gi\epain to the ewe, and lirings it a\vay. 
Morc^ than this W(‘ cannot jiromise for the Clary - 
s(‘ed, but from its old rc*])utation it aeepared tlu‘ 
name of ChriM^ and (Ic'ar-eyc*, from 

whieh last our Avord Clary is corrujitecl. 

Tlie nanu^ of Salvia, from mlco, to heal, 
Avas giAeii to the genus from the liigli id(‘a 
once entertain(‘d of the pj*opertU‘S of some 
plants ineludc'd in it, Avhieh Avere so ]>riz(‘(l as 
to become* the snbjc^et of a common proverl) 
among tlu*. aiicaents. The only other llritisti 
sfH^eies is the V(*3y rare ■Meadow Clarv, or 
Sage {Salvia j)rafe7hsiii). 





HARROW-LEAVED PAT.E FLAX. 

JAnmi anijuslifolium. 

PBNTA'^^NfA. AV/. 0/*rf. iDNEAi. 

Flax Tkihe. 

Those only ^vho luivo. ciirofully obsorvod oiir wild 
fiowors, kiKjAv liow lew blossoms arnomr tliom nn^ 
ol* pure blue tint. Dark piirjdi*, pink, :uid lilao 
fiowiTs, in all varieties of hue, yellow oi‘ ev(‘ry 
slitulc, and snow^y Avlnte, are eonniKm evcrywljenL 
The most rare colour among tin? flcnvers oi‘ Ib itain 
is red. ^'lie Poppy and ]^im[)erm‘l are tb(‘ only 
scarlet flowers, anfl tlu‘, Adonis tbe only })urc 
eriinson one. Tl)e aziircj tint is n<»t rare lliis, 
i'or Jflue Hells and S])eed\vells, an<l v^everal otliers 
share it, yet the flowers ol' this hne arc lew in 
eoinparison with the juany otollu'r colours. JIans 
Christian Andeixni describe.s ])hie and yelhov as 
the prevailing colour oi* Swedish flowers ; ours, 
perhaj)s, might be described as yellow. 

This pretty Flax, lunvever, is ol'a ])ale and ]>ure 
hliic colour, and is not uneointnou during th<^ month 
of July on sandy and clialky pastuniS, espciclally 
such as are lu^ar the sea. It is remarkably Iragile, 
so much so that we can seanady gather it Avithont 
shaking its ])(itals from the stalk, but lik(^ all its 
s]>eeios, it is remarkable for the tough fibres of 
the stem. 
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Tliis Flax is very similar to the Flax of Com- 
iiier(‘.e ( Lhnuu but the flowers arc 

smaller and paler. 'I'he latter plant is also found 
wild in many corn-fields, and is commonly enumer- 
ated among our native plants, but it may be re- 
garded as liaving sprung from seeds scattered from 
some land where it is cultivated. 

Perennial Flax {lAimm. pt^rennv) is tndy 
wild. It is about a i'oot high, with narrow leaves 
and flowers very similar to those of our (mgraviiig. 
It is common in chalky fields. This species is also 
cultivaled tor a thn^ad or clothing plant. 

The Flax is among tht^ plants mentioned in tlu'. 
earliest ])ortions of'tlie »Scri])tures as cultiva,tcd by 
man, and was one. of the ju'oducts smitten by an 
Egyptian plague. In former days many of onr 
own countrymen reared a sufliciont supply of Flax 
for tin; use of the household, and the s[)imiing- 
whcel huunned at. the cottage doors. The neces- 
sary ]u’oeess of macerating the flax in water was 
very delet<*rioLis to such streams as were used for 
drinking, thither l>y man or animals ; and in the 
reigns of Henry VIII. and dames I. acts were 
passed forbidding that any Flax should he steeped 
in a stream or rividet used for drinking, denouncing 
heavy penalties on a violation of these, laws. 

The word Linam is the Celtic for thread, hence 
linen and its derivations. The seeds of all the 
S2)ecics contain oil. 





WILD MIGNONETTE.— hitca. 

<'}( u<^s Douecandhia, Orrlnr Tkigynia- N ' ff . Onf , KusEDA^’E.ii. 
lloOKET Till HE. 

Our nntivu has small claims to tla^ name 
of liitllo Darling, which was given hy tlio 
French to the garden species {Reseda odorafa) 
from its sweet fragrance. Jhit though tlie 
wild kind is scentless, it is not wanting in 
l)eautj% and is truly ornamental to th(‘ waste 
])laco, Ihe chalky bank, or sea-clifl[‘, or old 
will], wh(‘i(^ it grows so frc<jiuaitly. It dilfers 
from the garden sjx'cics in liaving more of the 
green ish-yellow hue, and its stamens arc not, 
iik(i th<‘ scented kind, tipped with red. Its 
heaves arc very variable in siz(% and tla^ sterns 
are about a foot liigh. 'Jliis plant is in flower 
during July and August, and is known in 
some coimtiiis by the name of Ihise llocket. 

Another sjrccies of ]^c^eda is also common 
on the waste jdaces of chalky or limestone 
soils. This is the Dyer’s liooket, Vc.dlow- 
Weed, or Weld {Reseda hdeohi). It may 
(jasily 1)0 distinguished from the Wild Aligiio- 
nette by its much longer and more sleiidm* 
spikes of flowers, as wqW as by its less bushy 
habit ; and it is often three feet in langht, 
wdiile it has not, like that flower, a general 
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resemblance to the fragrant species. As its 
name imports, it is used by dyers, and affords 
a good yellow colour, which when mixed with 
indigo biicomcsof a fine greiin. It is gatlu;rcd 
for this purpose during June and July, wlum 
it is in full lilossom, and no part of the jdant 
is rejected. After boiling, cotton, wool, mo- 
hair, silks, and linen, are tinctured with it, 
and the yellow colour of the ]>aint called 
Dutch rink is also obtaint^d from it. Mr. 
Swayne says, that this is one of the first jilants 
which grow on the rubbish thrown out of coab 
pits. J'hc root and 1ow(t leaves rise from tln^ 
seeds whicli fall IxJbrc Avinter, and thus this 
flower, like several others, is bieunial ; the 
garden Mignonette becomes a perennial if 
prote(^ti‘d during winter. 

Jlie scieiititie name of the genns is from 
Reseda, to calm or appease; the ancitnits 
having believed that some of the species pos- 
sessed sedative powers. They ajiplied the 
Mignoni'ttc externally to bruises. A third 
species of the genus is enumerated by some 
botanists as a Hritish flower, hut it docs not 
appear to be truly wild. This is the Shrubby 
llocket {Reseda frufict/losa). 





IJLY or THE ^kU^X.—Convallaria 
maj(du. 

O^nati li EXANDJiiA. Ort/< r >7//. <>/•{/. JjTi.ia('e>e, 

LtLV 'J'KTliK. 

The s\\o(‘t Lily of tho Vnlloy is a flow(‘r of 
tbo Avoods, aiul from its season of floweriiifi; 
nas formrrlv called the Mav jalv, an allnsion 
still retained by the (Jeriiians, who tca-in it 
^lajf-hlu'iiui. Few of our wild flowers ai'(J 
lovelier, and though it is not coininon in all 
our woods, yet in soini^ of these its broad 
leavc's cover a largo extiait of ground. Clare 
has fancifully desi ribiul it among the woodland 
blossoms of the early season. 

TIu' Lliiu-holls too th;U th’u.klj ])loom 
M'liere man was never known to come ; 

Ami stooping Jiilies of tho Valley, 

Thar love widi shades ami de^vs to dally, 

And bending droup o/i slender threads 
With broad hood-lea vi-s above tbeir heads, 

Like white roh<*d maids in summer hours, 
Beneatli umbrellas shunning showers.” 

The leaves of this flower spring from tlie 
root, the blossoms are swetdly sctintcd, and tla^ 
roots arc crct‘ping. Berries sueeeed tlie Ixdls, 
and are in antuiun of a. rich red colour, and 
as large as a small cherry: they are not often 
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to be seen on tluj plants in tlioir wild slate, but 
arc frocpient on those which grow in tlie 
garden. 

The s(!cnt of the Lily of the Vallcjy is said 
to hav(‘ a narcotic inlluenct^ In Gt;niiaiiy a 
wine is nuuh? of ihe flow (Ts, which is considered 
very invigointing ; and Gcn-arde says, tlmt a 
decoction of the blossoms is good against 
the gout, and cornfortdh the heart.’’ They 
readily iin})ait their scent, as well as some 
degree of l)itter flavour, to water and sj)irituous 
licpiors. An (*.xti-act prepared from the roots is 
as bitter as that of aloes. The famous distilled 
water called Aqini aarea, which was made of 
the blossoms, w as considered of gn^at value as 
a prescTvativc from contagious inaladicjs. A 
beautiful green dye is prepared from the leaves. 

As our graceful Lily is not a native of 
ralestine, it cannot be the flower allud(ul to in 
the Scriptures. The blossom to which our 
Saviour directed the atbaition of the disciples, 
appears to be; (hither the Yellow Amaryllis, or a 
species of Martagoii or Turk’s Cap, both of 
these growing among the grass of the lields of 
the Holy Laud. 





PANSY, OR HEARTSEASE.— 

tricolor. 

C/ar<ii PliNTAKPKIA. Ovdn' MnN»KJYN[A, .XuL O/'d. YnH..\<.T.E. 

Violet TmiiE. 

I'liTS little flowi'i', SO coimnoii \n smuiiuT 
time* ill cultivat.(ul fields, is, ns Avell ns tlK‘ only 
otlier iintive Pansy, classed l)y botanists ainon^ 
tln‘ \iol(^ts. It varies iniicli in c(»lonr, being 
soni(‘liines of n. deli(*at.(‘ cveain tint, at otliers 
alin<>st wliitij, or tingt^d nna'c^ or less with blut^ 
or ])nr])]e; Init it is so diftirent in gcm'ral 
a.p])earauet‘ from the flowc'rs which the un- 
sciontilic would t(Tin violets, as to be distin- 
guished from them without diflicnlty. The 
gard(m Pansies, in all th(‘ir varieties, from 
“ Tlio sliiriing Pansy trimiHM with golden lace/’ 
to the. de(‘j) dark |)ur|)l(‘, or brown blossom, arc*, 
natives of otlier lands, and luv, like our own 
s])ecies, scentless. Tlu^ name of the. flower is 
a corruption of tlu' Pnaicli pensrr (fhofff/hl), 
and our old writers spell it in various ways. 
Ecu douson writes it the Pauusf^ Milton, in 
his ( !omus, gives us anotlicr old ortliography ; — 

The shepherds at their festivals 
Carol her good deeds loud in rustic lays, 

And throw sweet garland wreaths into the stream, 
Of Fancies, Pinks, and gaudy Daffodils. ’ 
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Miclia(‘l Drayton says: — 

“ The Pansic and the Mariiiold, 

Arc Phirbus’ paramours.'’ 

And l^dinmul 8i)cnser: — 

‘‘ Strew me the "round witli lJafFe-do\vii-dirii(‘-, 

And Cowsli}»s, and Kiii"-cu]K, and loved Julie-, 
The ]»ret.ty Paunce 
And (he Chevisauncc 

Shall watch witli tlic I’ayre .flour de iuice." 

Pansy is also vidViTcd to hv old wrifta’s 
nndcT varions otlior names, as I loart’s-east*, 
Jl(‘rl) Ti'inity, and 'HircH^ l*acos under a Hood. 

AVe liav(‘ anollier species of uild Vans\ , call(‘d 
also the A'ellow Mountain A'iold {Fiolo hfhtci), 
tlu* llon(*rs of whicli, tliouo;li generally of a 
pale y(*llo\\, are. in some specimens of a rich 
pnr])le colour. I'his plant gnms on moun- 
tainous pastures, and, thongli jar(‘ in tla^ '^onth 
of f]ngland, is by no inians nnfnHjUtmt in tlu* 
Jiortlieni eonnties, or in Wales or Scotland. 
A small varitdy of this species has also been 
found in Cornwall. 





C;OMi\rON TOllMENTI L.— 

officinaliH. 

CV<f^.V IcOSANUKTA. O/'fA r MoNOCYNlA. lluhAOE.r. 

JtOBE 'i'laHK. 

Tjiosk Avlio study plants find it diificidi to 
discriui'uiatc exactly lK‘t\v<^<*u this c:(‘nus and 
tlu‘. iiIVumI oiH' of Voiinitilla. In its ordiiiiuy 
form it is, as we lia\e represented it in onr 
illustration, a flower of l)ut four petals, but it 
o(K*nsionally varies to five* Tla^ blossom, Ikax - 
ev(T, is smallcT than that of tlie coiTcsj)()ndinj^^ 
Potcmtilla. It is very pretty, growing on 
sl(’udt‘r stems, and standing uj) among the 
grass on moors and lu^atby places, glcjaming 
then' ill golden hue, among the llar('b(‘lls and 
Euplirasy of Midsummer. 

The roots of the Tormentil are very larg(i 
and woody, and lieiug astringcait in their 
nature, arc usi'd medicinally. In Lapland 
they an^ of mueli value as furnishing a red 
dye for leathc]*, and tlie poor peopit) of tliat 
land tan their harness, girdles, and gloves, by 
a very siinjde and primitive method. Tiny 
chow the roots of the* Tonnentil, together 
with some portion of tlie inner bark of the 

VOL. II. 1' 
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AlOcr, and tlic saliva tinged with these vege- 
table dyes is ap})lied to the leather. In the 
Wc‘stcrii Isles of Scotland these roots arc 
thought to yi(‘ld a superior inaterial for tan- 
ning to tliat of the oak bark, and they are 
tiu boiled in water, in wliieh the; leather is 
after’wards Avell stee])eil ; so that sinalJ as is 
our })lant, it is in otluir lands of considerable 
economical importan<‘e. Tin; Tormentil grows 
ill abnndaiH'e on the*, mountains of Killarney, 
and large nuiulxTs of swiiu' are there fed on 
tlu^ roots. Our English farim^rs are glad to 
see it. on th(‘ pastures, as it is cf)nsider(‘d \cry 
nutritious for shcej). In former days the 
roots were v<'ilued as a medicines in fever. 

This litth' dower Is somdinies found creep- 
ing Avith jirostrated stems over the ground, and 
when in this condition, it is by some liotanists 
called the Trailing Tormentil, but it is in all 
probability the same species. 





COMMON ERITILLAR \.—Fnlil/ana 
Melen^ris. 

Chian }Ij’XANi)RiA. Orthr MoNMGYiNiA. X'rf, OnJ. Liljacivi:. 

Lily Tin bp:. 

Tiik solitury <lro()j)iiig flower of tlio l^Vitillaiy 
is not a veiy general ornament to tlui Itnglisli 
meadow, and in tbo nortliern coiinlics it is 
very rare. I^Iie sj)ccirn(?n from Avliicli our 
engraving was made, was gatliercxl fivau a 
pasture land near Oobluini, in .Kent, and it is 
cliiefly in the sontlieni and eastern comities of 
England that the Eritillarv is found, 'j'lie dark 
tuli[)-shaped bell is curiously chequered Avith 
])i]ik and dull jmrple, and hence the genus 
is said to have derived its name from Fritillus, 
the dice-box, which is the frequent companion 
of a chequered board. Sir William Hooker, 
however, derives it from the Ntm/idia Melc- 
or Pintado, whose jdianage is chequered 
in a similar manner. Of old times it was 
called the Guinea-hen, or Turkey-hen flower, 
and it is now in some country places known 
as the Chequered Daffodil, or Snake's Head. 
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Tlio French term it La Friiillalre 

and it is the Das Kichilze^ of the Germans. 

This Fritillary is a. bulbous plant, and blooms 
in April. It is the only Britisli species, and is 
often cultivated in gardens, wliere several others 
of the kind are wth-known flowers. Such is 
tli(i handsome Crowui Imperial {FrHil/aria 
Tiuperialis), which is a native of Persia. Tlie 
Fritillary is included in the Tulip group of 
the Liliaceous tribe, and a glance at the flower 
would at once convince us of its similarity 
to the Tulip. We Imve few British species 
in this grou]), but our garden is indebted to 
it for some of its greatest ornaments. But 
we lU'cd not dwell on the boauti(‘s of flowers 
so universally known, and whose varieties arc 
so numerous, that, as old Gerardo remarked 
long since, “ All which to describe particularly, 
were to roll Sisyi)lius’ stone, or to number tlu^ 
sands.’*' 





CAllLINE THISTLE.— mUiuru. 

C7a.s5 Si'KGKKESiA. J^yUALrs. ^ai. On/. Comtosit.!;:. 

C()Mri)CNi» Flowers’. 

Tms siiigdlar Thistle iacoiinnoii llij-oiighDiil 
I'hirojje on diy sanely- or elialkv places, ajul is 
a sure indication of a ])arrcn soil. TIk' ijinc-r 
scales of its llo\v<,T-cnp an* of a. jtale straw 
<iolonr, and so glossy and firm is their texture, 
that the thisth' rescanhlcs sonui of the flowers 
of the gardcMi xvhieh xve ti-rm Everlastings. 
Within tiicsc is a circle of purple llorets, and 
if the })lant remain \mgathered till x\ inter, when 
all ha.s faded save the outer ray of its ilower 
(!np, this heeoines so white and shining that 
it looks likt- a stai’ cut out of silver. It some- 
times happens, however, that the yellow ray 
remains })orfeet also, not only through the 
winter, Imt during ])art (tf the following year, 
the purple florets having yielded to the yellow 
down which surmounts its serais. This Thistle 
therefore is a favourite mantrd oniannait in 
country })laces. 

'The flower-.scales of the Cftfline Thistle an' 
very sensitive to atmospheric changes, and in 
wet u'catla'i’ tlu* ray closes uj) in a conical 
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form. Til Cicminiiy, 'Praii(T\ aiul S])aiii, it is a 
coiiiuioii practice to liaiig up another species, 
tlu^ Steinl(‘ss Carlin(‘ Thistle, at the doors of 
the cottage, to give waruing of changes in the 
weather. 

Tlie (?oinnion species Idossoins in Jniu‘, and 
is biennial. It is the onl}' Ih'itish kind, and 
was formerly valued as a medicine in hysterical 
eases. Tlu^ name of th(^ gcaius is a corruption 
of that of Carolina, which was bestowed on 
t]u‘ Steiuless sj)ecies in honour of Charle- 
magne, to wliom, as ancic'nt legends tell, an 
angel pointed out the root as a remedy for 
the plague. Tliis Carline Thistle has l)laek 
woody roots, ofUm an inch in thickness. The 
npjH'r ])arts of tlu*se, as \\(*1I as the flowcT- 
cii]), an^ tender when young, and may be 
eaten, but whew the plant is fully grown the 
roots become resinous and acrimonious. Though 
model'll ])liysicians would not tmst to their ])ro- 
jierties as a cure for the plague, yi‘t tradition 
tells also, that the army of Chark'S V. when 
in llarbary, ^vere rescued from this dri'adful 
malady by their means. The French term our 
common species Zu Carline. 





TUFTED VETCH.— r/«a Cracca. 

Clam ])iAi»Ei4piiiA. Order J‘)eoani>kia. NaL Ord. Leguminonas. 

Pea and Bean TRimj. 

We liavc many flowers wliicli add a griMcc 
to tlie summer liedgc^ l>y cr<‘e})ing among tin* 
boughs of sliriibs or trees. Tliere they uiny 
bo seen holding themselves up, either by 
clasping tendrils, or by winding stems, which 
ciu*l and cling to tht'. branch of th(‘ lirnua* 
plant, hanging down clusters of blossoms, or 
(TOAvning lh('ir summits Avith floral lu'auty. 
Most of our Vetches liavo this twining habit, 
and, like the graceful sp(*cies rcpr(‘sent(‘d by 
our (‘iigraving, tli(‘y (‘an scarcely diss(‘A’(‘r('(l 
from the hedgi^ Avitliout nmding their delicate 
stems. Not on(‘ of them is more b(‘autiful 
than this kind, AAith its floAver of rich purplish 
blue, and its long silky leaves, (‘,om])os(‘d of 
about t(‘u pairs of leaflets. The tangling 
stalks and curling tendrils laiable tliis Vi‘tch 
to climb to the very toj)most tAAug of the 
hedges, and its stem is sonu*times three or four 
feet long. Its croAvded clusters of blossoms 
are very common during July and August. 

Several of our wild Ve.tches are cxcc(?ding]y 
nutritive to cattle. Gerardo thought very 
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liighly of tlio (|un]itios of this species, and 
Dr. Plot, in his “ Natural History of Stafford- 
shire,’' says that this, and the less fre(|uent 
AYood Vet(‘h {llcia S^lcafica), ‘^advaiu'c 
stai*v<ai or weak cattle above anything yet 
known." All thci ten species of wild V(^tcli 
are more or less useful for tins pu]'])ose, while 
tluur secals afford a large siijjply of food to the 
birds. Tlie e<arli(^st blooming of tlu' species, 
the Hush Vetch {Vicia Sfjjinm), is a valuable 
plant, because it shoots sooiier in th(' s])ring 
than almost any oth(*r kind of food t^aten by 
cattle, while it vegetab^s too in auiumn, and 
hfis some green leav(‘S and shoots rising amid 
the gcauTal de(!ay of A\inter foliag(^ It is 
j)alatabl(' to every kind of cfilil(% but though 
abundant as a wild plant, it is diliicult of 
cultivation on a large scale, as it is often 
devoun'd by the larvie of an insi^ct. l’'hc 
Common Vetch [Vicia safica), with its blue 
and ])urj)le or red flowcTS, is extensi\X'ly culti- 
vated in our tic‘lds as fodder. 

The name of Vicia is said to be originally 
from the Celtic gwi// ; in German wickeu ; 
Inkion in Greek, and ve^cc in French. 





RELF-1 1 1] AL . — PfimeUa vwlgaru. 

Chats Didykamia. Order Oymsosi'Eumia. Nat. Ord. ]^abiatj:. 

Labiate Tkibk. 

TiiJ'i Sdi-lieal is a coniiiion plant on our 
pasturt'-Jauds in tlie months of July and 
Auj^iist. At tliis season, thoiiffli the grass 
has not the bright green of the spring-time, 
yet there is a riehmiss in the tints of tlic 
blossoms and of the tr(,“es, whieli J'e.nders the 
eonntry scene truly beautiful. 

“ The green herbs 

Stir in the sumniers breath; a thousand dowers 
By the road- side and the borders of the brook, 

Kod gaily to each otlicr; glossy leaves 
Arc twinkling in the sun. as if the dew 
Were on them yet.’^ 

The Labiate tribe, to which our Self-heal 
belongs, are now most immcroiis. We meet 
with sonii' of tlnmi at evmy stc'p of our rural 
walk. Most of them have some old rej)nta- 
tion for medicinal proj)ertios, and our fathers 
gave to this plant several familiar name's, (ex- 
pressive of its virtiues. They called it 
(.’arpent(;r’s herb, Ilook-hcal, and Sicklevvort ; 
and in old times it w'as a frecpient u])plieution 
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to tlie wounds inflicted by the implements of 
rustie labour. Like most of the remedies 
taken from the fic'lds and used by om* failiors, 
its worth was over estimated, but as its ])ro- 
portics are astringent, it was doubtless of use 
in such eases. 

Tlie. name of Pritvclla is tak('ii from the 
Ch'rman word for (jninsey, for which our plant 
Avas formerly considered a (certain eiire, and 
which appears to have been a very pr('valeut 
disorder from the munber of plants used as 
remedies for it. Country jxiojdc call it 
Bruuclla, the French t.crn> it La PrtmelJp., and 
it is J)ic Primelle of the Germans. It is the 
only British s])ecies of tlm genus. The lu'ads 
of flowers, thougli usually bluish purj)le, 
sometimes vary to pale lilac or even AA^hite ; and 
the bracts Avhich urow amoim the blossoms are 

no 

generally nnieh tinged with piirpl(\ 

The Pn/zicIIa is common to pastm-c-lands 
throughout Euroi)e, and av(! may find it som('- 
tiiiies blooming on our sheltered hedge banks, 
as late as the imd of October. 





COMMON COW mmki:.—Melam/jp-um 
prafense. 

Chifts Didynamia. Order Angt(ksi*kiimia. Nat. Ord. Scuoi'ini- 

LAHINEJK. 

ViGWOKT TltlUE. 

This plant is not, as one would supj)Ose 
from its name, a native of woods and meadows. 
It is not iincominon among tlic trees and bushes 
of our Avoods and thickets, blooming in July 
and August. Its floAvers are of pale sulphur 
colour, and the name Melawpyrum, Black 
AVheat, refcj's to the seeds, whit‘b are very 
similar in form to grains of Avlicat, and which 
Avhen ground Avith flour, are said to mfdc(i it 
black. It was formerly cultivated by tlu; 
Dutch and Flemish as food for cattle; and 
its familiar names throughout Europe mostly 
refer, like our English one, to its being eaten 
by coAvs. The Germans term it J)er WacJifel- 
wcizmi ; the Spaniards, Triyo de Vaca. Among 
the Frcncli and Italians it is known by the 
name of Melanqnro. It is usually about a 
foot high, AAuth slender straggling branches. 

Then,' are four British species of Coav Wheat, 
and the purple species {Melampyriim arveme) 
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is a very handsome flower. It grows in corn- 
fields and on dry gravelly banks, but is not 
common excejit in Norfolk, wIkto, esjjccially 
about Norwich, its large handsome spikes of 
flowers, of various shades of yellow, purple, 
and ])ink, arc very conspicuous. It is not, 
however, a nutritious jdaiit, and its abundance 
in the corn-field greatly deteriorates the crop. 
Some hinds in tin? Isle of AVight. have been 
much lessened in value by its growth there. 
It is supposed to have been brought among 
the grain from Norfolk into the Island, and it 
is there called Poverty Wei'd. it gro^vs only 
on such corn lands as have a chalkv soil. It 
is eaten by cows, but n'ji’cted by sh(>ep. 

The Crested Cow Wheat {Mdampyrmn 
crhlaimii) is also found in Norfolk, as well as 
in Cambridgeshire, Bedfordshire, and Hun- 
tingdonshire ■, cTiid is a beautiful jilant, flowering 
in Julv, its yellow blossom having a tinge of 
purple on its upper lip. Tlie lesser flowered 
Yellow Cow AAlicat is a rare plant of alpine 
w.oods in the north of England. 





PHEASANT’S aidimnallH. 

(V.ttA'iVoTuX ATsi>nih. O^y/rv'ToLTfiTMiA. Nof. ()nL Kaxi noplacka.. 

Crowfoot Tkibk. 

No oflior of oiu- wild fknvors can show so 
rich a crimson tint as tliis. ^I'hc plant, how- 
ever, is not truly indigenons, and was in all 
|)rol)ability introd iKXid here from oihcj* lands 
among grain. In some corn-fh^lds it is not 
an infrequent \vc‘ed. The author has gathc^red 
it from such spots near ]\laidstone, and 
(J(*rarde says of it, “ The red flower of Adonis 
growetli wdldc in th<^ \\^<‘st parts of linglamle, 
among their come as l\laie-wc‘ed does; from 
tlum(*e I brought the s(M;dc, and have sowen it 
in my gardcai for the Ixjautic of the flowar’s 
sake.” It seems in all succeeding times to 
have be(ni prizcal by tliost; who have gardens, 
for we (ind it yet as a. (*omnion border flo\v(‘r, 
its rich crimson butteicup-shaped blossoms 
gloaming in July from ainojig its iuutow leuv(‘s. 
Miller, in his Gardener’s Dictionary,” states 
that great (piantities of these flowers waa*e 
brought ev(ay year to London, and sold in the 
streets by the name of Red Morocco. Gerarde 
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pheasant’s eye. 


(‘alls it the JRose a ruhio, wLicIi lie says was 
its name among the lierhe women. 

The name of Adonis was given to genus 
from the youth Adonis, Avho, as ancient ])oets 
tell, was slain by a Avild b<3ar, andAvhosc blood 
erimsonod its petals. The fable of this youth, 
lilv(‘ th.'it of Narcissus, was a favourite h'gt'ud ; 
for th(a*o is in Lebanon a. riv(‘r, running ov(‘r a 
red soil, Ayhich is called Adonis, and said, too, 
to have been staim‘d by his blood. A refenaiee 
to the tradition as affecting the flower, is found 
in several European names. Our gardeners 
term it F/o8 Jdonis ; the Ercaich call it 
L Adouuie ; and the Germans, Die Jdotm 
bhn}K‘, or, Adonis rose. It is tlie Adonis hlocm 
of the Dutch, the Fiore d> A do no of the Italians, 
and the the Spanish and Portuguese. 

Its familiar name in Prance is Gonffc dc S(fng, 

Thh is the only native species. 






COMMON 

ojficinaliH. 

CV/fAv** Didynamia. OrcZcr GyjiTiOsrKUMiA. JSint.Onh Lajjiat.k. 

JjAiiiATK Till in: 

The arouiatic odour of this jdaiif. at oiu-c 
(■.oiHK-cts it •with the similar fragrance of the 
l\lint tribe, and the name of the genus, derived 
from the Greek, signifies good mijtt. A htirb 
tea is ver}' fi'eqiuaitl}’ made of it in villages, for 
although the use of Chinese tea has gcaierally 
superseded that of those ohh'r infusions, yel 
there arc many })ersons who consider the. tea 
made fiom our A^ild phints as peculiarly eon- 
ducive to iK'alth. Nor are they, it seems, 
mistaken in their conclusions, foi' we have the 
j'ceent testimony of a physician in their lavour. 
“ Many robust men and women among oin: 
peasantry,” says Dr. George IMoore, from 
notions of then- own, use; infusions of Balm, 
Sage, or even a little Rue and Wild Thyme, 
as a common drink, with satisfaction to their 
stomachs and advantage to their health.” The 
author knew a person residing in the countiy 
who could never be persuaded to drink any 
tea save that made of his native herbs, and 
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Avlio ascribed liis miiiitcvruptcd lioaltli at an 
advanced ajjc to this habit. Tlio Calaniiiit is 
a favourite [)lunt with such persons. 

Our plant is very well known, for it grows 
eotninonly on way-sides and tick! l)orders, 
cs])ocially wlicn tlic' soil is of gravel. Its stem 
is (TCct and bushy, half a loot or more in 
iKiight, and its pinkish lilac flowers bloom in 
July and August. 

Another species, called the ]j(isser Calamint 
{Calnmivlha Nqjefa), is vei^- common on chalky 
soils. It has the same kind of odour, resem- 
bling that of JVnny jloyal. It is v(‘ry similar 
to the plant re])rescnted by our engraving, 
though the serratures on its h'aves ar<‘ }nore 
strongly marked, and it has some prominent 
white hairs at the mouth of the flowcr-cu]). 
Many botanists consider that it is but a vari(!ty 
of the common sp(!cies, and that the marks, 
mentioned as characteristics of the Lesser 
kind, are not permanent, or to be found in all 
specimens. 





SPOTTED PERSIOARTA.— 

pcruicurin. 

r^rt-sA' OcTANDRiA. Orf4 '/- Tkigynia. Nnt.Onf. roLY(.ojJE.i;, 
rKliSIOAllIA TllinE. 

We luivo jnjniy kinds o{ 
wild, some botanists ciuumTating eiirlit, oIIkts 
ten or ('Icvcn of the gtnnis, in tlic^ British flora. 
The Spott(‘(l J\'Tsicaria may 1)(‘ distinjmishc'd 
from the others l)y its long slender Icjnes, 
which hav(^ a purple spot in tbc centre This 
mark is the. subject of a Jlighlaiul tvailition, 
and is said to have origiuab'd in a drop of 
blood wliich fell on a plant growing at tlic^ foot 
of the cross, in the sohaun liour of {ht‘ (Vuei- 
fixiom This sjjccies is very (‘ommon on moist 
ground and waste placets, its gretausli and rose- 
eolonr(‘.d spikes of flowc'rs blooining iii the- 
months of August and September. All the 
plants of this germs have Joints in their st(Mns. 
lienees their name I^oh/r/onfini, which, in fbeek, 
signifies many knees or joints. 

There is much general n^semblancR in IIk*, 
appearance of most of thevsc plants, and ^evr^raK 
like the Spotted Persicaria, grow on moist 
lands. Snell is the ease with the Amphibious 
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SPOTTED PEllSlOARiA. 
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P(Tsi(Tiria {Volijfjouum amplihiiwi), whidi from 
July to Hoptembcr ruiscs its haiulsoiuc sjiikos 
of roso-c()l()im‘.(l Howors above tla* watc'is, oi* 
grows oil tlicir margins. Lands nroviTi^l 
from rivers or lakes, or marslu^s whieli have 
b(‘(*n drained, arc' soon cpiiti* overrun witli this 
plant, and if sueh an alluvial fi(*ld be sown 
with grass, or Ic'fl untciuehc'd, this Persicaria 
will I’capiire niueh skill and trouble in its 
('radi(%alion. 'riu* Water Pc'pfHT {Po/////o//um 
Itjldrujilpir) is another sjx'eic's found in abun- 
dance' wliere water has stood. It is a Ic'ss 
showy j)lant, its grc'c'uish flowers being only 
slightly tingl'd with red. The i’rc'sh juice, of 
this l\’j)p('r. though not disagrc'eablc', is very 
jumgent, from an I'ssc'utial oil vvliich evists in 
numerons dotti'd glands scattered ovc'r the' 
surface of tin' plant. The Snakcwvc'C'd or Histort 
[Po/pf/oriffni h'h^fortfA, whic'h ow'es its name' of 
twiee-t vvisted to its curling root, i'^ also found 
in the moist nit\adow land, and has handsome 
fli'sh-colomvd dowers, but it is not a coiiimon 
plant. The remaining sjutIc's arc' found in 
ficJds and inc'adows of drye]' soil. 






l>KO(:UMBETsT VMXW I.-WOiri\— 
proci/m6(‘/i.s. 

f 7 <w>Tetkam>ria. O/v/^tTetuacvnu. XoL v,. 

C»TcK\\Krj> Tinuii. 

LiTTLii tufts of this plant iiiiiy often he socn 
erowdintt over the eiv\i<;es of the wail aiiifau-- 
the moss anil ferns and other plants wliieli 
cluster then'. Its hlossonis have a delicate 
lieauty, though they need close ohservatioii to 
detect it, and tiie ])rostrate stems have slender, 
pointed hwi's rising out of lliem. The [ilant 
is in bloom throughout the summer, easting 
out numerous little seeds from the, small seed- 
vessels which succeed thi' blossom, and lieing 
thus prolitic and perennial too, it is very 
abundant. The gardener finds it a f rouble- 
some wei'd on his pathways. The pavi'inent 
of the town which may be lihle trodden, and 
the pasture land, the wayside, and other waste 
places, are its freipient haunts. Its stems are 
from one to four inches long, and it is known 
to country ])eople. by the names of Seal-wort. 
Break-stone, and Lilth.' Ohickweed. 

It is not easy for any but a botanist to 
distinguish belw'cen this and the two other wild 
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species. T1 i( 5 aimiial Small-flowered Pearl-Avort 
{Saffina opef/tla) is rather loss in size, and is 
besides an animal plant, floweriiiff in May and 
dune, and forminfr tufts on dry walls, gravelly 
and sandy heatlis, and similar spots. Its stems 
an' not so prostrate as those of the jiroeumbent 
kind. 

The Sea I’oarl-Avort {Hotjina mnrilima) has 
its di.stinetive eliaracter ratlu'r more marked. 
It grows upright, and it has usually upur[)lish 
or re-ddish hue on both sb'ins and calyxes, 
but it has no p('tals. It is in flower from 
May to August in .S(‘a-.side places, and is not 
infrequent on the coasts either of England, 
Ireland, or Scotland. The French call the 
Pearl-Wort La Sa//iu(\ and the (h'l iuans, Jhr 
VierVmy. Liimaus says, that its name of 
Saffhw, cxpn’ssivc of something nourishing, 
is indieativi' of its qualitii's, as it is good food 
for sher'p. Cnrtis remarks of tliir small- 
flowered species, that tluTc is scarcely any 
plant which ripens its seeds so rapidly. 




ww. 



COMMON YEIJ^OM' Tl/VITLE.— ;2/n-- 

mnlhm Cmiu- (ioUi. 

y'W.s' jMltYNAMlA. 0?VtV/‘ ANGldSPliltMlA, Ktft, 0/W. i^/JHOyn 
I akinea;. 

Fhjwoht TiiiiJi;. 

Tiik scods of this ])liuil, avIicu ripened and 
lying loose in tlnsir large eapsnhis, ratlle as tin; 
wind l)lows over and shakes them, and thus 
originahid its common )jam(!S. In Ireland it 
is fr(>ciaently termed Hattie Box, in some 
country jdacc s it is calk'd Penny Crass, ajid 
in Vorkshir(', Hen Piiiiny, from the seed 
vessel, which is somewhat of the shaj)e and 
sine of th(; smallest silver coin. It is also 
termed (Jock’s Cond,), and the French name it 
Cre-ste dtt Coq. 

This Yellow Rattle is a linn erect plant, 
from ten to twelve inches in height, and is 
rendei’cd more conspicnons ity its inilated 
fioAur c.u])s than hy its small yellow blossoms. 
It is conmion, and very abundant on some 
grass piistures and cnltivated lauds, yet is m)t 
so general as to be universally known. It 
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ilow(M*s witli US ill June, stiul ripens its eapsnlos 
by the end of July; but as tlie rijicning of its 
s(M*(l is rep;ard(‘d hy the Swed(‘s as tbe srasou 
at which tlteir liay should be cut down, it 
possilily flow(*rs at a diffenait time in that 
iH)untry. It is not a plant which is w(*lcf>med 
by tlu^ own(‘r of the pastim' land, forcattlf‘ ar(‘ 
not fond of it, and aj)])(‘ar lu'ver to toueli it 
but. from nee(‘ssity. It i.> nion* plmitiful in 
some summers than in otlnn-s. 

A kind, whi(*h p(Thaps shonid ratlna’ b(- 
termed a, variety than a sp(vi<‘s, is called bv 
SOUK* botanists the Larf 2 ;(' Bushy Yi^llow Battle 
^Rkmavilim major). It isfoumi in coni-fiiJds 
in 1h(.‘ north of England, and has (hmse s])ikes 
of tlowers, and a slight tinge of purph‘ on 
the upper lip of its \ elloM' corolla. Dr. Richard- 
son lias remarked of this, that wlum the soil 
apjiroaches to peat, it ahuosl obliterates the 
crops. It blossoms two or three months latet' 
in th(* year than the more common plant. 





TUJ^EROUS BVmill VF/rCIT.-~0/o6«.s 

Uibcronii^. 

'V.^v.v DiaT'EI.I'Iita. Oi'iUv Dloanmua. Xnf,Orif. 

Pha A'’i‘ Bean Thjp.i,. 

Tins vctcli, vvitli its dusters of l»luo and 
purple flowers, is not. an infrccpicnl plant of 
the woods, blooming in May with t lie Wood 
.\ncnione, and remaining in lilossom a month 
later than that flower. It is often called 
I’easding, or, W'ood Pea. It is little noticed 
in England, and our countr} jieople leave its 
roots nntouelied ; but they are nmeh prized 
by tlie Highlanders, and Lightfoot hasrecordi d 
their various uses. The, peojile of the Scottish 
Highlands know well how to make the most 
of the scanty vegetation of their native soil. 
They call the root of this plant Cormcille, and 
chew it in order to give a iietter relish to their 
licjiior, whih; they irelieve that a vi'ry small 
portion will suffice to allay both hunger and 
thirst. The roots are also considered to be 
a valuable remedy against disorders of the 
lungs. Their flavour is sweet, resembling that 
of the root of the Rest Harrow; ami they un- 
said to be very good when btiiled, or roasted as 



TUBEROUS BITTER VETCH, 

(ilicytmits, ill wliich way they are comuioiily 
(niU'ii ill liollaml and Flanders. Ijightfoot 
says, llial. in llreadalliane and Ross-sliirc, it 
is ii coiiiiiioii jiractice, after bruising and 
stoe|)ing tliinn in water, to brew from flioni a 
pleasant ferinented liquor. Dickson recom- 
mended ilu'if culture in England. 

Jle.sides its ii.ses in modern times, the plant 
lias an interesting association with tin; jiast 
Ifa.Nlev remarks of it, “ It is siqiposed to be 
the Clliara named in Caesar’s (Commentaries, 
tlic root of which, sti'oped in milk, was so 
great a relief to the famished army at the 
.siege of Dyrrachium. It is also believed to 
be the Caledonian food described by Dio, on 
whieli, mixed with milk, the soldiers of 
Valerius’ army subsisted, under penury of 
bread.” We have In o other wild sjiecies of 
Orobus. The Black Bitter Vetch {Orabvx 
nir/cr) grows in Scotland on shady rocks, ; and 
the Wood Hitter Vetch is a native of woods 
and thickets in the north of England and 
^Vales, and in the Lowlands of Scotland. 





BLACK HOREllOUNT).— nigra. 

])iPYNiVMiA. 0/v/<-y (jYMNosPEfiMiA. ynt.OnL LaHIATA'. 

Lahiatk Thiue. 

Eyt:n tliosi'. Avho arc not very observant of 
tlowi.Ts, Vv ill at once recognise this as a (^oniinon 
plant in all parts of onr Jajid, save the northern 
counties. There it is less frecpnnit, but in most 
places it grows on every waste grumul, and 
rises up by every public \vaysid(‘, its dim 
])urp]e How(Ts and greyish gre(‘n leaves look- 
ing duller from the dust with which tlicy an* 
covered. It is three or four feet high, flowering 
from July till September. 

Although tliis weed may sonudimes be found 
far from man ajid his liabitation, yet it is tlu.ir 
general aeeomj)aninieiit ; and we are scarcely 
off the town pavement and in the road towards 
the country, before wo see it growing in tin* 
hedge. This tendency of certain })lants to 
follow man is very reniarka))le, and in some 
others it is more striking tliau in this, for 
several, as tlie Soapwort and th(j Vervain, are 
rarely found I'xcept near villages or towns. 



BLACK nOUEHOUND. 


UU 

Sir T. L. Mitchell, in his wnik on “ Tropical 
Australia,” while recording that Ik; halted 
near a spot where sheep were rearcal, says, 
“ Here I perceived that llorehomid grew 
abundantly, and wjis assnreil by Mr. Parkin- 
son, a gcutleinau in charge of those stations, 
that this plant springs up at all slie(!i> and 
cattle stations throughout the colony ; a 
remarkable fact, which may assist to (wplain 
another, viz. the appearance of the (lonch 
(irass, or the Dog’s-'l'ooth (Jrass, wluTCver 
the whit(! man sets his foot, although previously 
unknowm in these regions.” 

The llorehound has a pecnliariy disagree- 
able odour, hence its name, from ihe (ireek 
verb, to reject. It is not much valued as a 
pasture plant in this kingdom, but tlie Swedes 
consider it as an almost universal remedy in 
the diseases of cattle. It was formerly in 
some repute in this country for medicinal 
properties, and it is still rt'commcndcd by 
modern practitioners. It lias sometimes wliite 
flowers. 





YELLOW HORNED POEPY.— CtoV;,, 

luteviit. 

' '/rm- 1 Vm.yandria. Onh r Moniujyni a. Anf. OnL I'apa vkhapla’. 
l\»rj*y 'rjuBK. 

It is \vlu‘n nuii])liHi>;ov(‘r tlio stony 

1)0, Tc:]], listonirif^ to tlio tmic o!‘ tin' \vnj<Ts, to 
find tliat a flowca* is blooininji; c\cn tliori'. Tli(‘ 
sands and tlic ar(^ not wry prolific' of 

v(?gctation, though tlu^ (‘lift* wliicli bounds tln'in 
is oftc'ii o'rcc'ii and gay wilJi wild tiowors ; and 
if it b(‘ of chalk, the blossoms arc ju'ciiliarly 
bright \[\ line, 'i’hc Sca-sidc' (>)nvoI\nlus and 
fh{^ Sandwort, witli some few other jiiaritimc' 
[)lants, grow lu^ur to tin* nuirgin of tin* seta, 
l)ut no flower is gay(*r or more freepuait th<T(‘ 
than tlie Yedlow Horned Po[)py. Like otliers 
of the J’oppy tri])e, it has eruinjjh'd and 
fragile })etals, but so many are the blossoms, 
tliat Avlieii the wind earrit*s aAATiy some', otlntrs 
soon suee(‘(‘d, and adorn the, plant with golden 
b(?auty for many sueecssivc weeks. Tin' foliage* 
has that, de'lieate sea-green tint whic'h tin* 
botanist terms glaucous^ and from AN'hic-h it 
derives its seientitie name. It is rough with 



YEl.LOW HORNED POPPY. 
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sljort l)vistles, and fow objects are jnorc^ l)ean- 
tiful tlian a, large U'.af of tliis plant, gliltering 
at (‘.very j)oint vvitli hoar-frost, for it is green 
cvt'.n in wintin*. The eylindrical pods are 
soinctinK's ten inches haig, iookiug like horns; 
and tlu^ root is ta])ering and y(‘llo\v like that 
of the (jarrot. Th(‘. plant is bu nnial. 

Tlu'. sea-sid(‘. Pop])Y blooms from June till 
August, OH most beaches, as \v(‘ll as cm the 
sands and n<;ighboaring eliffs. It is the oiily 
truly wild species, though t\v<^ other kinds of 
Horned l\)pj)y liav(' bc’cn oeeusionally Ibnnd in 
England, and are hcne(‘ eoiuiuonly emnnerated 
in the llritish Flora. These are the Scarlet 
Horned l*oi)py {Mrco/wyms jj/ia'/ncemn), and 
th('. Violet Horned Foppy {Mroo/iapfth^ viola- 
cctan), 

Gerardt* nnaitions, that in his time the 
flowers, leavc's, and i-oots of uur eoiunion 
sj)oci<'-s Wi Vi) iiineli used as nu^dieine; but tlir 
plant is highly aerid and dang(T<ms. 





COMMON I'’n0(;-H1T.— 

Mor-iUK-Jiatw. 

r'/(KS,sl)r(EoiA. Ovv/('/ Moj{Ai»Ki.rfiiA yaf.Onl. H VDU'M jiAUOtAcr.K. 

Fumo inr Tiifin;, 

Tj(e (loliciiU- wliilc l)l()s«()jus of this liaiul- 
soiiK- plant atlorn niaiiy of our Knglisli ])on(ls 
and 1ak<'s, aiul are not unconmion on the still 
waters of the Irish landseaja', tlion^li niiknoH n 
in (Scotland. Like most a<jnalic plants, it is 
what l)o1anists term social in its hahit, a larp:(' 
niimher {jrowing together, and ofUm forming 
(‘Xtensive ))atch('son the waters ; tlie snhstantiul 
glossy leaves contrasting well with thr fragile 
petaN. It is iji blossom during July, tloating 
on th<' surface, and sending long radicles from 
the stem, which [leintrate far down in the 
soil at the bottom of the ])ond. The steins 
lie horizontally on tlu; wati-r, extending to 
great length, and the joints an; furnished with 
pendulous buds on long footstalks. These 
buds on examination an; seen to consist of two 
scides, within which the embryo l(;aves of the 
future ])lant In; curiously enfolded. The flowers 
arise from pellucid membranous .spathes, or 
sheaths. 



rOMMON IROCJ-IUT. 




Tlu‘ foriu of lli(^ blossom, consisting of 
three [)ct*ils, though very rare among tlie [)lants 
of \\f>o(l or iield, is l(‘ss im(‘ommon in our 
a<|uatic sjK‘cirs. Tlie AVater rJaiitain, tlie 
Watcj* Arrow-head, and some otluTs, are 
similarly sha|)<*d. 

'riu' English name of Erog-l>i1 reier> to th(‘ 
haunts of this plant, uherc the ])litlie reptili* 
is its fretpienl companion : tlu* (Sennans too 
term it J)er Frosc/thiss, III some eountr\ 
places it is called Lesser Water-lily, tlu‘ form 
of its kidiu*v-sha[)ed leaves resianliling those 
of that llowiT, TIk' geiuric* name is from 
the t*i*ei‘k \sords for irafcr and lo ?v/o/ec. 

Our Cou\mon IVog-bit is the only Ih'itisii 
spirit's of the genus, Imt Ray desei‘il)es a 
speeies, which liad double and odm-itefous 
blossoms, and grew, in his Time, plentifully in 
a dit(*h in the Jsle of Ely. It lias liv en souglit 
for there hv modern botanists witluait snecess. 





SPURIU'V SANDWORT.- Amioriu 
rntrina. 

( 'loHS 1)h(,a ni>kja. < h'<h f Pi.macjv ma. Sift, t tnh I'ARYtiriiYLLr.A. 
l/ltlCKWi.fcT) TkI!;?.. 

Till, iianii: of the f^cniis ^hr/ifirii/, from 
.Ireii/i, sand, is iiidirativo of lln‘ soil on wliicli 
mosi of IIk: s|K!cios ai'c found. TIk’ planf 
tigur<'d iicvc is frc(|iicnt on tin- sca-coasl.sonic- 
tinu's iianiiintr down in luffs from tiu; crevices 
of tile cliffs, at ollicrs gvowing on the sand or 
inarslies of tlie sliore. Tin* sjK’cies so IViajiicni, 
on gravelly ntui sandy inland soils, called the 
Purple Sandwort [.lixtinria rn/jra], is mncli 
like this, Im1 is generally more slender, and 
has smaller lilossoms. Many botanists think 
it to be the same kind, varii'd only by the 
influences of climate and soil. The little star- 
like blossoms are to Ix; found from .lune till 
August; and wlicn growing on suit mar.shes 
in great nuinbcr.s, they are oruamciital to their 
grassy surfaces, for tlie stems are tlnre often 
more ujiright, and the flowers largt;r than on 
the sand. 



<)G 


SEA Sl'CHREY SANDWORT. 


Ten spc('i(;s of llic Snudwort grow wiki 
in Britain, tkoiigli soims of tluMii iirc very ran' 
plants. Slick is tlic Norwegian Sandwort 
{Areiuirla Nn>ri'//im), wkicli was discovered 
in lSd7 in tlie Shetland Isles. 'I'lio iiretty 
Vernal Sandwort {Arenaria rcnia) is not a 
connnon flower, though it grows in siweral 
pads of Scotland, and at the Lizard Boint, 
Cornwall. At the latter jdace it is found on 
Magnesian rocks near the sea, and it is also 
very abundant on Arthur’s seat, near Jklin- 
burgh. 

One other, ht'sides the Spnrrey Sandwort, 
grows on the shore; it is the Sea-side Sand- 
wort {Art'iuir'ut jx’iiloidcs). We may often 
see cNtensive patches of this plant on tlu- 
beach, or sand, without perceiving the blos- 
soms. These arc small and white, and bcside.s 
being much hidden by the crowded leaves, 
they arc only open during sunshine. The 
plant blooms in July, and after flowering, has 
oomparatively large sced-vessi'ls containing 
black seeds. 





COMMON AVILI) PARSNER — y',/.vAv,,rv, 

i.'UiiiS i’liMANnniA. <h'(la' Saf, i)n(. I Mi.i.i.EiiKK t„ 

Tior.i:. 

Tfii.s ])laii( is very (‘(>111111011 011 banks and 
in lictlgi’s wlnnv the M>il i^> ol chalk. JJoih 
ill binali cluster of yellow ilowiTs luid in 
tluj form of its leaves, it is \cry similar to the 
cultivaiod rarsncj), which is imha'd but a 
variety of tlie Vviid kind. The root has nho 
till' same odour and tiavour as our \M‘ll-kno\\)i 
vegetable, but in its native slate it is tough 
ami woody. It blooms during July and 
August, and its yellowish giwn seeds remain 
till I'^ovember (ni the stem, ’.riiese contain 
a largo (juantity of essential oil, as any one 
may discover by lasting them; though tiieir 
pungent and bittcaish llavour remains long on 
the tongue, and is too strong lo be agro'eabli*. 
it would have Ixxm strange if our forefathers 
liad not ftairid some virtiu^s in so pow(;rful an 
oil, and wc find it recorded as an excelieiil 
remedy in cases of intermitteiit fever. 

The root of the Tarsiiep, when submitted to 

VOL, II. il 
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(‘iiltiiix', contains a larjije amount of nntriinont. 
It lias lon^ been used, especially by Cal holies 
(luring Lcmt, as an accoiupaniinent to fish ; 
and in former times it was occasionally made 
into bre^ad. The nanu^ of the plant is diTivial 
from nourishment. In the North of 

lr(‘!:md a kind of beer has b(*(*n lircwed from 
th(^ ]*arsne]) flavounal with hojis; and the root 
yields, by distillation, an ardent spirit, from 
which a very agn/cabh^ wiiu' is niade ; though 
Parsiu'p wine, like that of tlie ( 'owslij), lielongs 
Tuon* to tlu‘ past than tlu* jiresiait. tinu*. In 
the North of S(‘utland th(‘ children of the 
])easnnlry thrive well o)i boiled Jhirsneps Ix^atim 
uj> witii milk and butter; and the root is (jfton 
largely oult ivat(‘d as food for cattle. Our wild 
kind is the only British sj)eci(\s^ and is a 
biennial ])lant. It is om*. of the few of our 
native; umbel life rous trilu* whicli bavc jellow 
flowers, file prevailing colour being white. 





BASIL TlIYMi:.— .// v'/Avs* vffh/firl‘S\ 

f ])n>YNA3iiA. ()r(h‘r (JvHXiiyrnitMr.v. \>it. Onf. IjAihatal 
LAjiiA'ii; Tkm.k, 

Till*: Uasil Tbyiiic, with its small purple 
hlossuin lia\ iiig a. whik^ (aaitrc, is to be jbmid 
duriu^’ ♦hily or Au^^aist on duy opcai ]>la(*(‘s, 
as (‘balky downs or road-sieb's. flust at tliis 
season labial <; {lowers an’ abundant in our 
fields juid bodges, and contribute in no small 
degree to tlie odour of tbo wild nosc’gay 
gathered IVoiii th<‘ hill*sid(\ Ts<)r is tins 
speei(‘s wanting in aromatic (Vagrance. The 
Basil Tbytm’, tbongb not among oni* com- 
monest ])Ia}jts, is very frecpient in some, jdaces, 
and in Kcjit is by no njcans a rare flower. 
Its blossoms arc small, but very nunicroiis, 
and e.\cec‘(ling]y pretty. d'b<^ usual luagbt of 
its stem is .six or eight inches, and tlic flowers, 
lliougli often of the deepest purpb^, an^, in 
some specimens, of a delicate pale lilac liue. 

This is the only British species of the grams, 
and it received its name from a Greek word, 
which was probably appli(?d by the ancients 
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to some s])ecies of Tliynic. LimiaMis included 
our ])la.nt in tlie 'rhyme e;e!nis, but its iiiodt^ of 
irrowth is altogether differciit fjom thi‘ir\s, 
tliough the sl]a])e of tlui floutu's is somewhat 
similar. 'Jlio French call our flower 7A/v/7/y^/r 
Sauraf/v. 

'FlKur sw(ait fnigrancc' h\> 1(‘d to tlte cultiva- 
tion of some sjK*(‘ies of Ihisil 'I'hyme in llie 
garden. 'J’hcsc an' clnefly natives of Son! la rn 
Fnro})C, and althongh tluar blossoms an' largcT 
tliaii those of onr wild plant, yet tlu'y are not 
showy. The true Basils ar(‘ both larger ] dan ts, 
and ])ossess(ul of more powerfully aromatic 
])ro])ertics. Some? of tliciii were formerly 
mucli us(*d in French cookery, and other 
species Avere valued gix'atly hfi* supjK)sed 
roin^‘dial virtues. 







YELLOW WATE 15-I.TLY.— 37/;;//r/y h>lcn. 

('IdHA 1*<'I,Y.\M)KIA. A' cL >»’ YMI'ILEAt E.T . 

VVATi:!:-i.n,r Tnriu.. 

'I’liK \va1(T-]iliesaro tl»o most hcniiliful of all 
llu^ lovely fUmcr.^ which f^na ‘0 our c.h'ar [xu^ls 
or slow rivers. Hie yellow species cannot, 
in(l(‘e(l, rival the wiiitc in this res|)(*ct, Init its 
riehly-colinircd cup, altacJietl to a sUan <»fi(‘n 
a yard long, (‘ojitrasts ndmirahly with t!u^ 
glossy grcMMi loaves which crowd the surface- — 

‘‘ Aljikiiui tlio <*arrrnt, forctM] t<» sCiy, 

Alnniiur uad laiUntc as it :-h(io1;s a'J.iy.*’ 

So stnoodi is tins foliage, tlmf it feels to tla* 
toucli like oiled cloth, and the water runs oil' 
from it as it Avould do from that substance. 
The unfolded leaves are coihal into a vase-lik('. 
form, henc(i the flowiT is coirnuonly known in 
country places as the Water-can. It has .also 
the name of llrandy-hotth', partly, jterhaps, 
in reference Ui its bottle-shaped capsule ; but 
chiefly from its odour. This scent, in the open 
air, is not unpleasant, but when two or three 
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flowers are in a I'oom it liceoiiu's very dis- 
agreeable, and the writer, after tnaking tlie 
drawing for llic illustration, was iiulisjwsc'd 
for some liours from its efleots. 

Tills Waha’-lily blossoms in June, and is 
very fi'cijuciit in livers and ditelies. It is :i 
eommon flower also in tlie rivers of Oriental 
countries, and is among tliose wliieli the Arabs 
prize as adding to the delights of wine. Tlu- 
Turks jirepare a cooling drink from the blos- 
soms, which they call VoJW, a cori'iiption of 
its ancient nanu', JS'onjihar. Tlu; Arab.s, 
according to forskahl, still term it Nonfur : 
and our scientilie nami' is of Greek origin. 
Swine are fond both of the leaves and roots, 
but most animals refuse them. Countiy 
people place, tlii'in with milk in tluar houses, 
to drive thence cockroache.s and crickets. 

In many of the Highland lakes, as well as 
in a ]iond near M'allington House in North- 
umberland, a smaller species is found, called 
the Lesser Water-lily, Ktijjliur juniiiht. 





SMALL LUGLOSS. — «7/r/v;v/V. 

^ IYntanmja. (>/v 7. r Mo\!)c;\kia. jXnt . On !. !* >iivmm: v.. 
liollAMl Tlilitl’. 

“ Incenious ijeoplc,” ms Lomioii, “liavc 
iimnd a siiniiuritv In'twccn I, he siiiali l)liic, 

tt 

ilowor of this plant ami tlie eve of a wolf; ’ 
Ljic'jlix'ix, taken from the flreek, si^f|iif\ in';; 
wolf’s eve, or as some say, wolf's fare. Nor 
was the notion of a similarity of this kind eon- 
liiKid to the aneients, for t la; familiar name vet 
in use by the Dnleh for the ])ian(, is Wolfxvlitju. 
\et a more innocent-hmkinp; little Huwer than 
this never "row by the v\ ayside, and oia; would 
have thought it belter lilted to remind the 
poet, of the eye of the fair jiiuidiai, or the 
smiling cliild, than of that of the tieree wild 
animal. The aznrc tint of the blossom isverv 
bright, and rich dark green leaves, studded 
with hairs or rather bristles, clasp closely at 
their bases the rough stem, or grow around 
the root on footstalks. Each hair is situated 
on a white callous tubercle, rendering the 
foliage singularly rough, even in a tribe nearly 
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lOJ. 

nil flic ])laiits of wliifli are remarkable for their 
hairy or bristly leaves. 

The Bu^loss grows in many corn-fields and 
on hedge-banks, especially those near the sea, 
llowering from June to Angnst. Its blossom 
is ri'iiiarkabh! in one ])artienlar, its tnb(' being 
lient ; whereas most of the other ])lants of 
the order have straight tidies to iheir corollas. 

Tliis is the only native species of the genus, 
hut it is very nearly allied to llic Alkanet 
{.hicJii'Ko) \ and was, by earlii'r writers, classed 
with it. The (’/ommon Alkanet {Jiirluina 
oifici nulls) has, however, deep jiurple flowers, 
and the somewhat rare .Evergreen Alkanet 
[Aiichiisa Heiiipt'i-rti'i'nx) may be known b\ its 
ovate, leaves, those of our Jhigloss being long 
and narrow. 

AV(' have some species of Tiveojisis in the 
garden, but tlio small sizi' of the blossoms 
jircvents their being very ornamental, though 
their blue tints are verv rich. 





SAMPHIRE. — ( 'ri (h nufui m (t r i /i hf n in . 

OWct r>i<}vsiA. Xfd. (>/v/. fT]vij{r:LLft’LiiA;. 

I ’ MBELLl 1*KI»' »lfS T i:j V,y„ 

Thk tjill s(ia cliff lias tiift-4 of tliis plan! 
sca1t(‘i\,'(l ainoiio; its ciwiccs, and friiigiiijr its 
siimniit, at a height where v.o ej'o can see. it 
save that of the s(;a-l)ird. I'liougli not coiiimoii 
to all onr rocky shores, it is plentiful on some 
of tlimn, as on those of the Isle (jf Wight, 
Cornwall and Dovor. It is Ix^tter suited lor 
])ickling than any oilier wild plant, for it has a 
strongly aromatic flavour, and from early 
times it has been collected from the rocks 
during May for this jmrposc. Shakspeare’s 
well-known lines referring to the Samphire 
gatherer on Dovor ('litf, Michael Drayton’s 
reference in the I’oly-Olbion, as well as .loim 
Evelyn’s ]iraises of the plant, record its uses 
to onr fathers. In former times, however, it 
was also mingled with otln.T herbs for salad, 
and the last-named author recommends its 
use for sharpiming the appetite and otiu'r 
invigorating cfi’cct.s. Though still eaten u In n 
pickled, yet its flavour with salad is not 
agreeable to modern palates. 
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Liirgc clijiiiiisof (lie yellow clustered flowers 
of file ])lunt mul its fleshy swi-greeu leiivcs 
oriiiiuuiiit the olili' diiriii" siuhiikt, and in 
autninn and rvinter the iblii)"e nniy yet he 
seen in the slieltered nook. The Freneh term 
it ( and Ln lUirillc : and its 
iiaine of Sainpliire is evidently a eorniption of 
.ih'i'lic <!(' ,SI. Pierre. Its botanic name is 
from the CJri'ek Crillic, barley, to vvliieh ffrain 
its fruit is faneied to have some resemblance. 

This herb of our sea-rocks is the only 
British species; but a succulent sea-ereen 
plant of the !^alt marshe.s, llic Jointed (ilass- 
wort {Sniiedniiii Jlrrlmcein, is often sold under 
the name of Samphire, and made into a pickle, 
lleic’e it is commonly called Alarsh Samphire 
b}^ country jieojile. It is a more general plant 
on the coast, but is far inferior in flavour to 
that nhose name it sometimes hears, it may 
readily be known from it by its leafless and 
jointed stem, with small green flowers between 
the joints of the terminal branches. 





YRLf.OW BED-S'nLWV.—Ofifim n-nnu. 

Ti:tiia:s]>i;ia. <h'J r Xid. If; su ■. 

.Mam»kk Tunsr.. 

Till; dry bank, ('specially near tla' sra, is 
ofloii rovcivd as with a yellow (“arpot. In (lie 
goldi ‘11 tlowoi’s ()t‘ this ih'd-straw. 1 1 is in 
blossom during J iily and Angnst, and il s slender 
wliorled leaves are vi-rdaiit when almost all 
o11i('r foliage is seorelied, iind an- still so (iveii 
till the close of the year. This plant has the 
name of (!hces(‘ Kcimet. and is said by old 
and modern wi'iters t<* eurdle milk. Tin; 
llighhinders add salt and in tiles to form tlu-ir 
rennet, lliidirigthe Hed-st raw alone insnllieient. 
The aiithoi' has tried \arioiis e.\periments with 
this herb, and never eonld coagnhitc; the milk 
by its moans, nor jn'odnce any elfeet, savi; 
that of giving (o the llnid a very disagreealile 
flavour, fl’lie foliage is slightly hitter, iind a 
small degree of acidity may be deteclml in it, 
Imt, as Curtis remarks, its acid is more subtle 
than that of Sorrel, or the many other vegetahle 
acids, A kind of vinegar is said to be distilled 
from the flowers of this species. They have a 
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sweet, scout like that of lioncv, and Loose! savs, 
that this fragrance is stronger than usual 
duriinif wet and storinv weather. 

The roots of tliis Yellow Hod-straw mixed 
with alnni, are used hy the Highlanders to 
dye red ; and it was once cultivated for this 
jmrpose, at the rceoinniwidafion of the (Com- 
mittee of tJie Council for Trade. The colour 
is said not to he ini’erior to that of the Madder, 
huttho])lant is much smaller. A nothin' British 
species, the (Cro.ss-leaved Bed-straw 
iKircoIr), is de.serihed hy Sir dohu I’ranklin in 
his work on the “ I’olar Sea>,” as heing used 
hy the North American Indians as a vegetahle 
dye. They term it Sairoj/ou, and after hoiling 
the ro-'ts, they nu.\ the liipiid witii the juice 
of the strawberry and cranherry and a few 
tufts of the pistils of the larch, and with tliis, 
dye the porcupine iptills of a hcautifnl scarlet. 

.Hotanists einunerate si.xteen British species 
of this genus. They have chictly white flowers. 
The word yctVm», from milk, was given from 
the old uses. 





PlELl') KNATITIA.— r, rn, 

( ■'(.■'.'f Ti;tkani'K1A. Ord^r MoNfv.vM JV'ti. <hil. !)i'>^ack.e, 
Tiiami'i. Tkiuk. 

'riiK Knnuliii is one of tluj luiiulsonic 
flow(‘r> Avliicli, iii^ogmit ir.iuilicr, grow iunong 
tlic a3id it is also iounil ou lK‘»lg('-l)aiiks 
and l)(>rtl(a’s of meadow Tlie agrieuli nrisi 
regards it as a troublc’soine wa.'cd in his corn- 
fi(!d, but \vele()iu(‘s it to (he pasturii land, 
where its leaves alibrd a good sni){)ly for the 
animals fe(Hling tlierc. Its large lilac heads of 
jiiany flovv(;rs, grow on a stem two or thna: 
feet higli, and may be seen fioin u(ar, o\cr- 
to])j)ing tlie brown corn in July and August, 
or falling with it before tlie rcajaa’^s sickle. 
4'lic Icavt^s are dark green, slightly hairy* 
those around tlu! root being long and slendta*, 
and only slightly notched, but tlie n})i>er leaves 
are more or less divided. They have a ratlic r 
bitter taste, and some astringent j)roj)ertic*s, 
and have been used as a medicine for eouglis 
and asthmas. The flower is often called lilac- 
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caps in country ])lacc?5, and is jilso l)y many 
terim:d Scabious, but altliougli iiuicli like it, 
yet- it dillcrs in various respects from tlio true 
Scabious, wliicli M'ill ])c described on a. liitun* 
])agc. Ill tile South of England both I his 
and iho l^*ciuorsc Scabious are coiiinionly 
callc<l th(^ ^b])sy Rose. 

This is tlicuiily Rritlsh s])ecics of tlic genus 
Knautia, but some liaiidsonie flowers belonging 
to it are culti\aled in gardens, lia.\ing bi eu 
introduced hit her from the (ouiitra^s bordering 
the Me(iit(‘rranean, Mher(‘ some of them grow 
wild in the iiehls and meadows. Tlie ueiius 
ree<‘ived its name from Liniianis, who gavi* it 
in remembrance of ChristojiluT Knaut, a 
])h\sician of Ilulie, in Saxony, who died in 
1091 . 







GEEAT BINDWEED.— Sepium, 

C^tfPxKTAHDBiA. Ore^cr Mokootma* i\ra^Ort2.CoBTOLyvLAOBJB. 

CoNVOLTULtm Tbxbs. 

Thoxiok our large Bindweed has not the gift 
of fragrance, yet few flowers are more, elegant 
in form, or purer in their tint of snow. 01^, 
as autumn is approaching, the large white 
flowers of this plant hang like marble vases 
amid the brown and yellow leaves of the hedge, 
left flowerless now, save where a pale bramlfle 
blossom lingers on the bough, or a golden 
dandelion gleams from the grass beneath. 
We could almost wish, when we see it there, 
that our h^ges were like those of Ital^, 
where thousands of flowers of this tribe m 
various hues peep from anmng the leaves of 
the bushes. Our large Bindweed does not, 
like the smaller rose-coloured species, dose 
before rain or in the evening dew ; and we have 
often, moonli^t, seen its white bells filled 
vrith the pearly dews of night. Yet like all its 
tribe, its flower is fra^e. In Sierra Leone, 
where the Convolvuluses bloom all <he year 
round, thou^ each blossom lives CNoly for one 
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day, yet they aie kept fresh and vigorous amid 
the general withering of every leaf and blade, 
by the dew wbieh lingers in the large leaf out 
of which they spring. In that land they are 
of various colours, but chiefly white. 

Our white Bindweed has l^en called English 
scammony, and its juices are well known to be 
scarcely inferior to those of which this drug is 
formea. like many other climbing plants, our 
flower ^ows a remarkable instinct of vegeta* 
^n. If a prop be placed within six inches 
of one of its young shoots, it will reach it, 
although the prop be removed dmly to a little 
^stance. If after having twined some way 
iqp Uie pole, it be unwound and twisted in 
m oppbidte diction, it will either return to its 
form^ positiDn, at perish in the attempt. Yet 
if two of these plants be placed near eadi 
othmr, and have no pop around which to 
^^twine, <ae d them will altar the direction 
cf its and they will wind romnl each 
elh^. 





COMMON GEOMWELL.— 
offidneie. 

Qim 'hmhxmju Order Mosooyv^ju JTitf. Ord, Boeagikea. 

Bobagi Tbibx. 

This flower was called in France, some 
eentories since, JPknie am JP&rlet, flrom its 
hard stony seeds. After tbe blossom has 
faded, we mid in the calyx the little seeds, first 
green and soft, but matniing into hardness, 
and becoming of a pale brown colonr. 
are highly polished when ripe, but seldom 
more than one or two in each flower-onp 
becomes perfect. Professor Hooker informs 
us, Uiat his friend Captain Le Hunte submitted 
these seeds to analysis, and obtained the fedlow* 
ing results. The stony shells of sixty seeds 
weighed upwards of seven grains. Heated 
to redness, these seven grains srere reduced to 
three, oC. which fburotenths ofV grain were 
pare silica, 'ffam was also n considerable 
quantity i>hraq?li^ of line md iron. The 
flinty substance i^ by. aaodem botanisto, 
kuowu to exist in sevem plants besides this, 
as in the stems of grasses in the Horse-, 

n. I 
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tails ; and the geologist finds the finest tissues 
of bygone ages most perfectly preserved by its 
means. Long before these discoveries, how- 
ever, the hardness of the Gromwell seeds had 
been remarked, and significant names bestowed 
on the plant in various countries. The botanist 
names it from lAtlm, a stone, and ^enmm, 
seed; the English Gromwell is from Gram, 
the Celtic for seed, and mil, stone. It is the 
Steinsame of the Germans, and the Stcenzaad 
of the Butch. Country people also call it 
Grey Millet. 

The flowers of the Gromwell are of a 
yellowish white, blooming in June. The plant, 
though rare in Scotland, is common in England 
by road-sides and on other waste places. Its 
stem is branched, and about a foot or a foot 
and a half high. 

There are three other British species. One 
is very fi’equent in the corn-field, and is veiy 
similar to the plant figured here. It is the 
Cmm Gromwell {Litkospermum arvense). The 
others are rare plants. 





MUSK T^I^TLE. — Cardtm nMam, 

Class Stkoekesza. Order ^oalis. jVot. OH . CoMPOStTJB. 

CoMPOVKD FlOWSBS. 

Thb thistles are among the handsomest wild* 
flowers of the northern hemisphere, and some 
of them rise up before us by every way-side. 
Those who are not botanists can always detect 
these plants from others whose flowers some* 
what resemble them, by the prickly stems and 
leaves which always belong to the thistles; 
but some study of plants is requisite to dis* 
tinguish the various species from each other. 
The Musk Thistle, however, may at once be 
known by its large drooping flower, and it has 
besides a musky odour, which becomes stronger 
when the dew of evening is on it. The colour 
of the blossom is a rich reddish purple, and it 
nods, from a stem two or three feet high, on 
memy a dry or stony field, during the months 
of July and August. 

Thistles are arranged by botanists into several 
genera ; that of Cardtm contains four species, 
one of which, the Welted Thistle {Cardktx 
acanthoides), is among the most common of 
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the whole tribe; while another, the Milk Thistle 
{Cardum Marianus), is as handsome as any 
one of this beautiful family of plants, but it 
is rare. It may easily be distinguished by the 
milky white veins which run through its dark 
green spiny leaf. The name of the genus is 
said to be from the Celtic Ard, a point ; and 
our engraving will show that it was not ill 
bestowed. This thistle, however, has not, 
except on its cup, points so strong and sharp 
as those of the true Scotch thistle {Onojjordum 
AcantUum), which certainly well merits the 
motto which Scotsmen of old have aflSxed to 
their national emblem, “Nemo me impune 
lacessit ” (No one touches me with impunity) : 
or, as Baxter interprets it into the plain 
Scotch, “ Ye maun’t meddle wi’ me.” 





LESSER DODDER . — Cuscuta Ejnthyvium. 

Peniahdiuul Ord ^ Dioyhia. Nat , Ord , Cosvolvulace-*. 

Bindweed Imbibe. 

Thb waxy looking flowers of the Dodder 
are often seen by those who ramble on heaths 
or open downs during the months of August 
and September. This is one of our few native 
parasitic plants, and it grows especially on 
the Furze, but also on the Heath, Thyme, 
Vetches, Trefoils, and other smaller plants, 
entwining them with its long leafless red 
threads, and hanging its clusters of small 
pinkish-white blossoms among their foliage. 
The seed of the Dodder takes root in the 
soil, but puts forth a spiral shoot, which soon 
winds about the neighbouring plant, and dis- 
connecting itself from the earth, derives its 
nutriment from the living juices. When 
prevailing to any great extent, it proves veiy 
injurious to the plants on which it is para- 
sitical. It often forms a dense network over 
the Furze, and Mr. Dovaston remarks, that he 
once saw it in such profusion at Liphook in 
Sussex, that it absolutely pulled down and 
killed the Nettles. Baxter remarks of another 
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less frequent species, Cuscuta Europaa , — 
" About twenty years ago, I saw at Cassing- 
ton, near Oxford, a large field of beaus com- 
pletely matted together with this parasite. It 
had taken possession of the whole crop, and 
having elevated itself several inches above the 
beans, produced a beautiful effect, especially 
when the sun shone upon it.” Crops of 
Lucerne have been in France and Italy much 
injured by the larger species, which has thicker 
stems than the more frequent kind, and its 
flowers are of a yellowish rose colour. A third 
species, called the Flax Dodder {Cttscuta 
linum), is sometimes most destructive to the 
Flax crops; and the Trefoil Dodder {Cmcuta 
IH/olium) is so troublesome in many places 
on Clover, that in some' countries the farmer 
is actually prevented from attempting the 
culture of that plant. The Dodder boiled 
with ginger is a favourite village medicine, 
but the parasite is much disliked in country 
places. It is sometimes called Ked Tangle, 
oat it has, besides, many names expressive of 
the disgust entertained for it by country 
people. 





COMMON GOLDEN ROD.— 

Virgauroa. 

Close STNaENESiA» Order Sctperflita. Noi, Ord, CoMf osita. 

Goupoukd Flowers. 

If we would know something of the value 
of this flower to the insect race, we should 
watch it for some minutes on a sunny day 
of September or October. Our latest butter- 
flies and moths, our wild and hive bees, hover 
about it in numbers, or are settling in crowds 
on its golden blossoms. Flowers are few at 
this season, and as this will grow on the worst 
of soils, and needs no care, it would be wise 
of those who keep bees to plant it near the 
hives. It has been said, that an acre of arable 
land planted with it, would furnish at the close 
of the season a sufficiency for a hundred hives 
to complete their winter stock. Few plants 
vary more than the Golden Bod in mode of 
growth. If we find it in the dry wood, its 
flowers are usually smtdl, and scattered on the 
stem, and often of a lighter colour. But gather 
a specimen &om the mountainous pasture, or 
from the seaside cliff, where it is also plentiful, 
and we find it with a shorter, stouter stem, 
and with crowded clusters of flowers like those 
of our engraving. 



COICXOjr GOIrDM RO0. 


Tfais plant is called also Aaron’s Rod and 
Woundwort, and is the only British species. 
The genus received its name from solidare (to 
\mite), because of the suj^sed use of some 
of the Gk)ldcn Rods in healing wounds ; and 
as Gerarde says, large quantities of this very 
plant were, in his time, brought from beyond 
seas, and sold as a vulnerary. Our native 
flowers were then less known than now, and 
our countrymen had but recently discovered 
that the Golden Rod grew wild. Our good 
botanist recorded, in his “ Herbal,” his out- 
pourings of wrath against the disuse into which 
it was falling. He says, “ It may truly be 
said of fantastical physitions, who when they 
have found an approved medicine and perfect 
remedy neere home, against any disease, yet 
not contented with that, they will seeke for 
a new farther off, and by that means many 
times hurte more than they helpe.” He 
adds, that be has said this in order that these 
“ new-fangled fellows ” may be brought back 
again to esteem this admirable herb; but 
Gerarde’s admonitions seem to liave availed 
nothing. 
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leaves arc less divided, and the lower ones 
are entire, while the flowers are usually larger 
than the Ck>mmon Eagwort. It is in bloom 
at the same season. 

Besides this, there is on chalky and gravelly 
soils a species less general than either of these, 
and easily distinguished from them. It is 
the Hoary Ragwort {Senecio tenui/olius), and 
its stems and the under surfaces of its leaves 
are quite white with cottony down. There 
are besides four rarer kinds of Ragwort. 

The two species commonly known as the 
Groundsels, are familiar to every eye. The 
Common Groundsel {Senecio rndgaris) flowers 
all the year long. It is valuable as food for 
the caged and wild birds, and was in ‘former 
days prized as a medicine both for man and 
animals. The Mountain Groundsel {Senecio 
eylvaticug) is a larger species, which is common 
on gravelly soils, flowering from July till Sep- 
tember. Its leaves are more deeply divided than 
the former kind, and are sometimes hoary. 

The silky down of the seeds, so like the 
silver hair of age, suggested the name of 
Seuecio, tmm Senex, an old man. 





DEPTFORD PINK.— Armeria. 

Deoandria, TRiatKiA. Ore/. CARtoporuEJs. 

PiRK 7 ribe. 

Otjr native Pinks are comparatively rare 
flowers. This species is the most frequent, but 
though found on many pastures, both of 
Engird and Scotland, it is by no means 
general. Its rose-coloured petals are dotted 
with small white spots, and the flowers grow 
in clusters on very long stems. These are 
usually one or two feet high, and the specimen 
from which the drawing was taken, was nearly 
a yard in height. The flower is qmte scentless, 
and blooms in July and August. One other 
of our wild Pinks only bears its flowers in 
clusters. This is the Proliferous Pink {Bian- 
tim proli/era), which has in July small and 
deeply coloured blossoms, of which only one 
in the cluster opens at a time. The flowers 
are rose-coloured, and the species is distin- 
guished by the brown dry scales in which they 
are enclosed. It is a rare plimt of gravelly 
pastures. 

We have three wild kinds of Pink with 
flowers growing singly, or with only two or 
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tliree on the stem. One of these, which is 
large and deliciously fragrant, is interesting 
as being the origin of the garden Carnation. 
Though less beautiful than that flower, it 
resembles it in scent. It is the Clove Fink, 
or Clove Gillyflower {Dianthus caryophyllui), 
and is also commonly termed Castle Fink, as 
it grows on old castles and walls. Deal, San- 
down, and Rochester castle, as well as an old 
wall at Norwich, are the well-known places on 
which this beautiful flower springs up among 
the remsuns of the past. Like some others 
of the ruined wall, as the Snapdragon, it is 
but a doubtful native, but we may see it cither 
in its red or white varieties, as a common 
ornament of the cottage garden. 

The Mountain Fink {Dianthm caaim) is a 
rare but handsome flower of the limestone 
rock; and the Maiden Fink {Dianthus deh 
toides), which is a rather better known kind, 
^ows on a stem about a foot high, and has a 
small rose-coloured flower dotted with white, 
with a white eye enclosed in a deep purple 
ray. It grows on gravdly pasture. 





COMMON BUR-DOCK . — Arctium Lappa. 

Clans StmMJiBiJL* Order .^qualis. JVa^. Ord, ConrosixiB. 

CoMJPotJjiD Flowbbs. 

This large and branched plant is common 
everywhere in the country, by waste places and 
in woods and hedges, and is made conspicuous 
by the large wavy leaves around its root. The 
lilac, or deep purjde blossom, appears in July 
and August, and crowns a globose flower-cup, 
which every schoolboy recognises as the burr, 
so frequently used in sport, and too often 
wantonly thrown at the bats to bring them to 
the ground. This burr is a ball of hooked 
spines, and the whole structure is evidently 
adapted to the dissemination of the seeds, 
which, adhering., to the wool of animals, or 
the clothing of man, arc thus spread far and 
wide. The plant is familiarly called Ilurr- 
burr. Clot-burr, and Grreat-burr, and in Britain, 
where it is kept down by cultivation, it is 
seldom an annoyance ; but in the vast uncleared 
lands of Australia, similar plants are veiy 
troublesome; and the Burr of the colonist, 
which like tins has a prickly ball of seeds, 
attains a great size and causes much incon- 
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venience by adhering to the stockings or other 
parts of the clothing. 

Several intelligent physicians have been of 
opinion, that a decoction of the roots of our 
Bur-dock are not inferior in medicinal powers 
to Sarsaparilla. This decoction, as well as 
the powdered seeds, are frequently used with 
success as a remedy for rheumatism, and even 
the leaf laid on the part affected is considered 
efficacious. The author has many times been 
assured by villagers, that their rheumatic pains 
were cured by this outward application ; but 
as the popular notion of the relation between 
cause and effect is not always the phQosophical 
one, this mode of applying the plant must not 
be relied on too confidently. When burnt 
before flowering, the Bur-dock yields a good 
quantity of alkaline salt, equal to the best 
potash. The young shoots may be boiled like 
asparagus, or eaten uncooked with oil and 
vinegar. 







COMMON HENBANE . — Ifyoscyamm niger. 

€ki88 Pbiha»i>1iia. Order MoxocYm. Nat Ord, SouirwB. 

KioBTSiUDX Tubjb. 

Those who have been accustomed to observe 
flowers would, even at first glance, suspect 
that the Henbane was poisouons. Its dingy 
cream-coloured blossoms, veir-jd with a lurid 
purple, would confirm the impression made 
by the disagreeable and sickly odour of the 
whole plant. Dull yellow, dim purple, or 
green flowers, often characterise noxious plants, 
though these distinctions are not invariable. 
The Henbane is powerfully narcotic, especially 
at that time when the flowers have just fallen, 
and the seeds are ripening. Lightfoot mentions 
that a few of these seeds have been known, 
when eaten, to deprive a man of his reason 
and the use of his limbs ; though both Professor 
Martyn and Sir J. E. Smith ventured to eat 
them, and did so without injury. Few animals 
will touch it. The sheep will sometimes feed 
sparingly upon it; and the goat, which seems 
to have a wonderful power of feeding safely on 
the most unwholesome plants, will also eat 
this. Swine, too, are said to relish it; and 
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as its seed has some slight resemblance to a 
bean, the scientific name signifies Hog’s-bean, 
and the plant in many country-places is so 
called. The foliage and stems of the Henbane 
are very downy and viscid, and its flowers grow 
in clusters among the leaves during June and 
July. It is a common plant of waste places, 
and not unfrequent in churchyards. Though 
its juices are poisonous if improperly adminis- 
tered, yet the Henbane yields a valuable 
narcotic medicine, producing sleep without 
those restless and distressing symptoms which 
succeed the use of many medicines of this 
nature. It is sometimes smoked like tobacco 
by country people as a remedy for toothache, 
but convulsions have occasionally followed its 
use in this way. 





FRAGRANT LADY’S TRESSES.— 
spiralis. 

Class Gynandria. Order Monandrta. Nat. Ord. ORCHiDis.Ti. 

Orohis Tribe. 

The English name of this plant recals the 
times when the monks were the chief observers 
of flowers, and named so many in honour of 
the Virgin Mary and the different saints. All 
the flowers having the prefix of Lady, or the 
word Mary, were doubtless called after the 
Virgin, and were originally Our Lady’s flowers. 
Hence we have Lady’s Bodstraw, Lady’s 
Mantle, the Rosemary, and the Mary gold. 
The Costinary is derived from Costum Marios, 
or Mary’s Balsam; while the Sweet Basil, Sweet 
Cicely, and mimy others took their names from 
those who reverenced the saints of the Romish 
Calendar. Our Lady’s Tresses shares its 
name, apparently, with another plant; for 
dried branches of sea-weed are in Coniwall 
aflixed to wooden stands, and placed on the 
chimney-piece. They are called Lady’s Trees, 
and the poor people believe that they protect 
the house from the danger of fire. A learned 
writer, commenting on this superstition, re- 
marks, “We believe that Lady’s Trees is a 

VOL. II. K 
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corruption of Lady’s Tresses, a name still borne 
by a flower not uncommon on our chalk downs, 
and which seems to be an old one ; for the 
twisted spike of that flower resembles one of 
the hair dressings in use at the close of the 
fourteenth century.” 

This twisted spike of blossoms is a singular 
characteristic of the pretty bttle orchis, which 
in September and October blooms on the 
chalky hills of England; making little show 
there, however, by its small grecnish-w^hite 
flowers. It is from four to six inches high, its 
blossoms arranged in a single row, and turning, 
in some specimens from left to right, in others 
from right to left, round the upper part of the 
stalk. The leaves grow in little tufts just above 
the crown of the root, and do not appear till 
the flower has begun to expand. The Rev. 
C. A. Johns observes in his “ Flowers of the 
Field,” that they are remarkably tenacious of 
life, continuing to unfold even while subjected 
to the pressure naade on the blotting-paper 
when drying for the herbarium. 



I 




YELLOW WEASmj-SmVT.—Galeoltdolon 

luteum. 

Class Diptnahi^. Order GTHNOSPSiturA. J^at. Ord. Labiate. 

Labiate Taibe. 

This Yellow Archangel, as it is sometimes 
called, is very similar in its mode of growth to 
the common White Dead Nettle, which in 
summer time may be found under almost cveiy 
hedge. We wonder not that botanists, from 
Gerarde downwards, often classed it with that 
flower, though it is now placed in a distinct 
genus. It is generally taller and more slender 
than the White Nettle, often growing to the 
height of a foot and a half. The whorls of 
flowers are very handsome, being of bright 
yellow, mottled with red^sh orange. Its 
scientific name, made from two Greek words, 
signifies that it has the scent of a weasel, and 
certainly its odour is very disagreeable, espe- 
cially if the plant be bruised. The Dutch call 
it by a name signifying Dog’s Nettle, and the 
French term it £’ Ortie des Bois. It blossoms 
in May and June, and though not a common 
flowCT in many counties, the woods of some 
parts of Kent are full of its bright blosMxns. 
The plant can make small claim to medicinal 
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virtues, thougli it is slightly astringent; yet 
few who saw it growing in large numbeEs 
would fail to recognise its beauty, and to feel 
that the beauty of flowers has its uses too. 
Thus Mary Howitt has said, — 

“ Springing in valleys green and low, 

And on the mountains high, 

And in the silent wilderness 
Where no man paeseth by ; 

Our outward life requires them not ; 

Then wherefore had they birth ? 

To minister delight to man, 

To beautify the earth, 

" To comfort man, to whisper hope 
Whene’er his faith is dim ; 

For Whoso careth for the flowers, 

Will care much more for him.” 

The Yellow Weasel-Snout is the only British 
species, and it is a native also of France, 
Germany, Switzerland, Austria, Camiola, 
Italy, and Holland. It is couunon in some 
ports of Sweden, and the most northern limits 
known for the flower are Wasa in Finland, 
and Drontheim in Norway. There is a very 








HAWKWEED PICRIS.— P«cm Meraci. 
oidea. 

Clem Syncenksia. Order iSQUALis. Nat, Ord. CoMrosiTA. 

Compound Flowebs. 

As the first gleam of spring sunshine is 
rcfiected by the stars among the grass, the 
salver daisy and the golden dandelion, so the 
fainter ray of the Avinter sunbeam falls on a 
starry flower — star of gold. This Picris is 
in bloom from July to October, but when the 
season is mild, it may be seen among the grass 
or the withered leaves, both at the close of the 
old year and the dawn of the new, with its 
yellow tint as bright as ever. We might say to 
this flower as Lowell did to another: — 

How like a prodigal doth Nature seem, 

When thou, for all thy gold, so common art ! 

Thou teachest me to deem 

More sacredly of every human heart, 

Since each reflects in joy its scanty gleam 
Of Heaven, and could some wondrous teaching show, 
Did we but pay the love we owe, 

And with a child*8 undoubting wisdom look 
On all these living pages of God's book/’ 

This flower is very abundant, growing to the 
height of two or sometimes three feet, on the 
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borders of fields, by roadsides, and on hedge- 
banks. It is rather slender, and its stem is 
rough with hooked bristles. The blossoms 
are very numerous, and are chiefly on the 
branches at the upper part of the stem. In 
autumn, the hairy leaves are generally edged 
with a dark line of red. 

This Hawkweed Picris is the only Britisli 
species of the genus, but some handsome kinds, 
introduced hither chiefly from the coimtries 
near the Mediterranean, are very ornamental 
border flowers of the garden. The genus has 
very slight medicinal properties, but as some 
of the plants possess a small amount of the 
bitter principle, it was named from the Greek 
Pieros, bitter. Our common flower is almost 
iis frequent a one on the roadsides of nearly 
every country of the continent, as on ours. 
The Germans term it Das BiUerkravt, and the 
Dutch have the synonymous name of Bitter- 
kruid. In the olden times, it was familiarly 
called in England, Yellow Succory, mid Yellow 
Ox-tongue. 





RED HEMP NETTLE.— 

Ladamm. 

Class Didykamia. Order GYMH»>si»EiiMrA. A"af. Ord, Labutjk. 

Labiate Tribe. 

This is by no means an uncommon plant 
during the months of August and September, 
in gravelly and chalky corn-fields. Th(! 
blossoms of purplish rose-colour mottled with 
crimson, are, except the Mayweed and a few 
yellow starry flowers, almost the only bright 
things left among the stubble of the field, 
whence the brown corn has been gathered in, 
and on which the brilliant cornflowers have 
fallen with it, or died away by its side. 

This Hemp Nettle has a stem from ten 
to twelve inches high, but an equally, or indeed 
more frequent plant, is that termed the Com- 
mon Hemp Nettle {Galeopsis Tetrahit), which 
is somewhat similar to this species, but has 
broader leaves, and is altogether much larger, 
its stem usually attaining one or two feet in 
height. Its flowers are variegated with light 
pu^le and yellow, and are often nearly or 
quite white. They grow in whorls around 
the stem, and are remarkable for the long 
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sharp teeth of their calyxes. This species 
may at once be known from the red kind by 
the circumstance that the stem is swollen 
beneath every pair of leaves. It blossoms in 
corn-fields and on cultivated grounds from 
July to September. 

IVo other British species belong to this 
genus, but they are not common plants. The 
large-flowered Hemp Nettle {Galcopsis versi- 
color) blooms in July and August in the 
corn-fields of Norfolk, and some few other 
places. It resembles in general appearance 
the common Hemp Nettle, but has much 
more beautiful flowers, their bright yellow tint 
being varied by a broad purple spot on the 
lower lip. It has rank foliage, and grows two 
or three feet high. Though so rare in England 
it is very common in Scotland, especially in 
the Highlands. 

Rare also is the Downy Hemp Nettle {Gale- 
opsis viUosd), which is more like the Red Hemp 
Nettle, thoi^h its flowers are of a pale yellow. 
It grows in sandy com-flelds in Yorkshire, 
Lancashire, and Nottinghamshire, and also at 
Bangor in Wales. 





PURPLE FOXGLOVE . — Digitalis purpurea. 

Clots Didtsaiiu. Order Aiiqiosi>ebvu. Nai. Ord. Sokopbb- 

UBINBJt. 

Fiowobt Tribx. 

The Foxglove, with its active properties and 
its stately form, has long been the 

“ Emblem of Cruelty and Pride,” 
and is one of the handsomest of our native 
plants. Growing conimordy to the height of 
tlnee or four feet, and in some fine specimens 
being even six feet high, it is so conspicuous 
its often to be taken by the painter for the 
ornament of the foreground of a rm-al landscape. 
The blossoms, of which our small page can 
represent so few, are very numerous, and 
sometimes occupy nearly two feet of the length 
of the stem. The Foxglove is common on 
rocky and hilly districts, and from Carrington’s 
poem appears to be very abundant in lievou- 
sliire. 

“ Upon the sunny bank 
The Foxglove rears its pyramid of bells, 

Gloriously freckled, purpled and whiter the flower 
That cheers Bevonia’s fields.” 

But in many Eastern coimties of England, 
as in Norfolk and Suffolk, this plant is almost 
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unknown. It blossoms in June and July, and 
its leaves are large and veiny. The flowers 
are sometimes white, and they are beautifully 
speckled within. 

The Digitalis has long been valued for 
properties which, though poisonous when ad- 
ministered too freely, yet when skilfully used, 
give most important relief to the sufferer. 
The foliage is the part employed in medicine, 
and unless it be dried by a quick process 
shortly after being gathered, it loses its power. 
On this account the country practitioner 
generally prepares it himself, and we can 
remember many long summer walks taken 
during childhood, over Kentish hills and 
dales, to procure it for a friend. 

The scientific name is from digitdli, the 
finger of a glove. The Germans term it 
Fingerhut, and the Dutch Vingerhoed. In 
France it is called Doigts de la Vierge and 
Gants de Notre Dame. Our Foxglove is 
thought to be a corruption of “ Folk’s glove,” 
that is. Fairies’ glove. 





Oft vBHCviir 


PERENNIAL, OR DOG’S MERCURY. 

Merci/rialis jperennts. 

CloAS Diraou. Oritr EsHKASBiitA. Nat. Ord. Eupookbucxs. 

SpiTiuia Tkibb. 

Every one at all nsed to gardening know.s 
this weed, for, no sooner is a plot neglected 
than it is overrun by it. Gardeners near the 
metropolis, as well as in other hirge cities, are 
as much annoyed with it as those in the 
country ; lienee it is known in some jilaces, as 
at Dovor, by the name of Town Weed. It is 
also abundant in fields and woods, and by 
almost every road side. 

This plant was in former times commonly 
called Dog’s Cole, both that and its jiresent 
name referring to the idea that it was eaten by 
dogs. It is called almost throughout Europe 
by some word synonymous with Mercury, from 
the notion that supposed medicinal virtues in 
the plant were revealed to the world by him ; 
the Ercnch terming it commonly La Mercwnak, 
and the Italians MercoreUa. As might be 
inferred from its appearance, this herb is of a 
poisonous nature. Ray records an instance of 
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a family who suffered much fix>m its deleterious 
effects, after having eaten it with fried bacon. 

The barren flowers, which are green, grow 
on long slender spikes. The fertile ones are 
much less conspicuous, and nestle among the 
upper leaves. They must be sought for on 
separate plants. 'WTicn drying for the her- 
barium, it loses all its green colour, and 
becomes of a bluish or black hue. A good 
blue dye may be procured by steeping the 
plant in water, but no means hitherto known 
have availed to render it permanent. It grows 
to the height of a foot or a foot and a half, 
and is in flower from April to the end of 
summer. 

The only other British species is the Annual 
Mercury {Mercurialis annua), which grows in 
waste places about towns and villages, but is 
not frequent. It is about a foot high, and 
bears longer spikes of green flowers. 







COMMON TANSY . — Tanaeetum vidgure. 

Class Stkokkesia. Order Supeepi.ua. Nat Ord, CoMPosiTiE, 
Compound FxiOvrKKs. 

Every cottage garden contains the fragrant 
Tansy, for there, with 
“ Maijoram-knots, Sweet-briar, and Ribbon-grass,” 
its dark green leaves wave on the little be<l 
enclosed by daisies, lint the Tansy is a wild 
flower too, and is common on hedge-banks 
and waste places, easily distingnished by its 
clusters of yellow button-like blossoms, and 
its powerful and aromatic odour. 

“ Fragrant the Tansy breathing from the meadows, 

As the west wind bows down the long green grass ; 
Now dark, now golden, as the fleeting shadows 
Of the light clouds pass, as they wont to pass 
A long while ago !” 

Tlie Tansy often flourishes well by the sides of 
rivers, as on the banks of the Avon, and thiives 
too on sea-banks, as on those of Sandgate in 
Kent. It is sometimes collected by coimtry 
people to make Tansy wine, which is thought 
to have some valuable remedial effects, and 
in Scotland a decoction of the plant is used as 
a medicine for gout. Meat rubbed with Tansy 
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is said to be preserved from the injury of flies, 
but its strong flavour would certainly not 
improve that of the meat. The bitter herbs 
commanded in ancient days to be eaten at the 
Paschal season arc t3rpified in the Romish 
Church by this plant. Cakes made of eggs 
and the young leaves of this flower, and called 
Tansies, are now eaten dming Lent ; and these 
and the Tansy puddings, which are also made 
of the herb, are sufficiently nauseous and bitter 
to be eaten by way of penance. Many country 
people, however, eat the puddings with much 
relish. 

The Common Tansy is the only British 
species. It flowers during August and Sep- 
tember, and grows to the height of two or 
three feet. It is a perennial plant. The 
name of Tanacetum is altered from the Greek 
Aikdnaton, everlasting : and our Tansy is a 
corruption of Athanada^ “as though,’’ says 
Gerarde, “ it were immortal, because the 
flowers do not easily wither away.” 





PRIVET . — Liffustrum mlgare. 

Class BiANDm. Order MoNooTNii. NaU Ord, Olbaoeje. 

Olive Tribe. 

The small white flowers of this plant, 
arranged in their dense pyramidal clusters, arc 
very common in our hedges during May and 
June. In the town garden, too, M-e often sec 
them among the green boughs which form a 
hedge for its enclosure, or cover the arbour. 
The Privet grows more rapidly than the White- 
thorn, and no native slirub bears so m'cU as this 
the smoke of the city, while the dripping of 
trees does not injure it. Its roots are short 
and slender, thus occupying a smaller jwrtion 
of soil than most other shrubs, and when 
cultivated it is an evergreen. In its wild state 
many of the leaves fall off in winter, but some 
few remain on the boughs till the following 
spring, and the dark purple berries stand in 
handsome clusters, and serve as winter food to 
birds when berries are scarce. The bullfinch 
especially feeds upon them in the cold season. 
Though this plant is remarkable as being little 
liable to injuries from the insect race, yet the 
Privet Hawkmoth, while in the caterpillar 
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state, feeds chiefly upon it; and the Blister 
Beetles, or Cantharides, revel among its 
verdure. 

The Privet grows throughout Exurope. Its 
old name was Primprint, which Professor 
Martyn conjectures it owes to its bearing the 
trimming shears of the gardener so well. 
Perhaps the somewhat formal and neat ap- 
pearance both of its flowers and leaves might 
have suggested its name. The berrixis of the 
shrub dye silk or woollen material a beautiful 
and durable green. The leaves are shghtly 
bitter in flavour, and the wood is hard and of 
some use to the txirner. It is easily propagated 
by layers and suckers, but the best plants are 
those raised from seed. The Spaniards and 
Portuguese call it Al Ilena, which is the name 
of the Oriental dye by means of which the nails 
are stained pink. Perhaps our plant may have 
received its name in consequence of a rose- 
coloured pigment which may be proexmed from 
the leaves. 

This Privet is the only British species of 
the genus. 





UPRIGHT SPIKED SEA-LAVENDER. 

Statice binervosa. 

OlfiWf^rENrANDRTA. Ordfcj* Pentag iTKiA. JVeU. Ore/, Plumbagiseas, 
Theipt Tribe. 

Pew wild flowers are better adapted than 
this to form a bouquet which shall last through- 
out the winter. In towns and villages M'hich 
are near our rocky coasts or salt marslu's, we 
often see large nosegays of these Lavenders 
mingling with dried grasses, to form an 
ornament for the winter chimney-piece, or the 
summer stove. The species here figured, 
though most plentiful on Dover cliffs and some 
other rocky places near the sea, is not so 
generally distributed as the Larger Sea- 
Lavender of the muddy shore or salt marsh. 
Our engraving represents but a small plant, 
many specimens being a foot and a half in 
height. The leaf sufficiently resembles the 
spatula of the druggist to have rendered its 
former name of Spatliulate Sea-Lavender quite 
appropriate, and at once distinguishes this 
from the other species. The delicate blue-lilac 
blossoms appear in August, and the stems and 
foliage are of bluish green. This plant is much 
sought after by sea-side visitors, who cariy it 
to their homes as a remembrance of pleasant 
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hours spent among sea-cliffs and sounding 
waves. Happily, much of it grows on steep 
acclivities beyond the reach of the wanderer, 
or the plant might soon be altogether extir- 
pated by the inconsidemte manner in which 
such quantities are carried off. Though the 
blossom resembles in colour that of the gai'dcn 
plant of the same name, yet it is but — 

“ The Sea Lavender, which lacks perfume.” 

The more fre([iient species, the Spreading 
Spiked Sea-Lavender (Sfafice Limonium), is 
very similar to this, but is larger, and the 
blossoms grow more at the top of the stein. 
The leaves, too, are very tUffcreiit in size, vary- 
ing from that of about four inches to a sjian, 
and placc'd on stalks. It blossoms in marshes 
in July and August, and like this flower retains 
its fora, and something of the blue tint of its 
flowers, long after it has been gathered. 

The Matted Sea-Lavender {Statice reticulata) 
occurs only on the salt marshes in Norfolk, 
and its flower-stems are divided almost from 
the base of the plant. It is much smaller 
thaw either of the preceding species. 
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PLOUGHMAN’S SPIKENARD.— /««/« 
Conyza. 

Class Stngbnesia. Order Superpltja. Not, Ord. Cohpositjb. 

Compound Flowers. 

This plant has a very dull appearance, with 
its dark green leaves and dingy yellow flowers, 
which, from the shortness of their rays, look 
as if not yet fully expanded. 

It is common on chalky and limestone soils 
in England, either in hedges or on exposed 
places, a'S on the cliffs at l)ovor, where it is 
very abundant. It is a rare flower, however, 
in Scotland. The stem of this Spikenard is 
often two or three feet high, and many leaves 
grow among its panicle of blossoms, the lower 
ones being stalked. While growing, it does 
not difhise any odour; but on bruising the 
plant, the scent is very strong, and is by some 
|)ersons thought agreeable. Clare, in his beau- 
tiful lines to Cowper Green, alludes to it ; — 

** And thou hast fragrant herbs and seed 
Which only garden’s culture need ; 

Thy Horebound tufts, I love them well. 

And Ploughman’s Spikenard’s spicy smell ; 

And Thyme, strong-scented, ’neath one’s het, 

And Maijoram buds, so doubly sweet, 

And Pennyroyal’s craping twine, 

These, each succeeding each, are thine.” 
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This plant, as well as several others, is 
known in some country-places by the name of 
Plea-bane, and in Prance by the synonym of 
Herle aux puces, and it is supposed to be 
noxious to some insects. It blossoms in July, 
and continues in flower till October, after 
which, the calyxes are full of little tufts of 
seeds surmounted with down. 

Two other species of Inula are, British 
plants. The large yellow flower called Ele- 
campane {Inula Uelenium) is a rare plant on 
the moist pasture, and is possessed of some 
valuable medicinal properties. The other, the 
Golden Samphire {Inula crithmoides), is a very 
imfrequent plant, but it grows on some salt 
marshes and sea cliffs on the south-west shores 
of England, as well as on some parts of the 
Welsh coast. It is about a foot high, and 
blooms in August, each branch bearing a 
single yellow flower. The name of the genus 
is supposed to be a corruption of Helewda, 
Little Hden, the celebrated Helen having, 
as tradition tells, unproved her beauty by a 
cosmetic made from the species called Elecam- 
pane. 






WOOD BETONY . — Bctonica officinalis. 

CUm Didynajiu. Order Gyukospehhia. Nat. Ord. Labiatas. 

Labtatk Tribb. 

The Betoiiy has some general resemblance to 
the Dead Nettles and Woundworts, but it has 
one peculiarity by which it may be known from 
all other of the red Labiate flowers. Its spike 
is formed of tw'o portions. The upper portion 
comprises a number of whorls, then we sec a 
small piece of the stem without any flowers, 
while the remainder of the spike, formed of 
a small number of whorls, is quite distinct 
from the upper part, and has two leaves at its 
base. The Betony is cotrmion in woods and 
thickets, and grows to the height of one or 
two feet : it has but few leaves, and the lower 
ones grow on long footstalks. The flowers 
appear in August, and are of a very rich 
purplish red. It is the only British species of 
the genus. 

The fresh flowers of the Betony are said to 
have an intoxicating effect, and the dried leaves 
to cause sneezing. The plant is still gathered 
and dried for a medicine in country pl^s, 
though we no longer prize it as it was prized 
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in earKer days. The Romans had a proverb, 
“ Sell your coat and buy Betony ; ” and 
another old proverb was, " May you have more 
virtues than Betony.” Antoninus Musa, 
physician to the Emperor Augustus, wrote in 
high terms of its excellences, and stated that 
it would cure forty-seven disorders to which 
humanity was subject. Eranzius, in his “History 
of Brutes,” not content with the repute M'hich 
Betony had obtained as a cure for human ills, 
cites it as of medicinal value to the lower 
animals. He says of the stag, “ When he is 
wounded with a dart, the only cure he hath 
is to eate some of the herbe called Betony, 
which helpeth both to draw out the dart, and 
to heale the wound.” Sir Wilham Hooker 
thinks that the modem name is a cormptiou 
of Bcntonic ; “ ben ” meaning head, and 
“ ton ” good or tonic. 

The root of this plant is bitter. The whole 
herb may be used to dye woed of a fine yellow 
colour. It is also smoked as tobacco in country 
places. The Germans call it Die Betonika, the 
Italians Belonico, and the French La Betaine. 





COMMON HOP . — Humulm Lupulus. 

Cldsa Dioscia. Order OoTAifSBiA. Nat Ord^ TJbtiobje. 

Nettle Tribe. 

This graceful twining plant hangs down its 
small loose clusters of fragrant cones on many 
of our hedges, in July and August. It is 
rather naturalized tlian indigenous, but has, fur 
some centuries past, grown wild in some 
counties of England. The stems are long and 
trailing, and thickly set with small prickles. 
It is largely cultivated in many parts of 
England, that its catkins may be used to give 
the bitter flavour to beer; and our country 
hardly presents a more picturesque rustic 
scene than that of the hop-garden, during 
September or October, when men, women, 
and children are busily engaged in unwreathing 
the hop-poles. The culture of this plant was 
introduced into England firom Handers, in the 
time of Heniy VIIL, but our forefathers 
thought the hop unwholesome, and many 
strongly opposed its use. Before this period, 
various wild plants had been mingled in beer, 
as the Wood Sage, and especially the Ground 
Ivy, or Ale-hoof, as it was called. Ale was 
commonly drunk at a very early period, in 
this country : 
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“ King Hardicanute, ’midst Danes and Saxons stout. 

Caroused in nut-brown ale, and dined on grout.” 

And one of the oldest Welsh songs says : — 

“ But we from the horn, the blue silver-rimm’d horn. 
Drink the ale and the mead in our fields that were bom.” 

The generic name of the Hop is derived 
from humus, rich earth, which is needful to 
its culture; and the English word seems to 
have come from the Saxon hoppav, to climb. 
It is a powerful narcotic, and one of the very 
best of vegetable tonics. IT^ie soothing power 
of its fragrance has induced physicians to 
recommend a hop pillow in cases of sleep- 
lessness, a remedy which George III. was 
accustomed to use in illness. The young tops 
of either the wild or cultivated plant are tender, 
and when boiled, may be eaten like asparagus. 
Some of us have, perhaps, in childhood, 
thought them sweeter than any other vegetable. 
They were formerly brought to market in small 
bundles. The stems and leaves of the hop 
dye wool yellow, and a decoction of the root 
is said to be as beneficial a medicine as the 
sarsaparilla. A strong cloth is manufactured 
in Sweden from the fibres of the stalk. 





GREAT REED-MACE, OR CAT’S-TAIL. 

T^pha laUfolia. 

Class Moncboia. Order Trtandbia. Nat, Ord. Typhacba!. 

Kebd-Magb Tribe. 

This plant, which is often incorrectly called 
Bulrush, is frequently represented by the 
Italian painters as placed for a sceptre in the 
hand of the Saviour, when, in nux^kcry, the 
soldiers called him King of the Jews. It is 
our largest herbaceous aquatic, and our illus- 
tration can but represent some of the smaller 
leaves, many of these being three or four feet 
long. The stem is often six feet in height, 
and is surmounted by the olive-brown spike, 
varying from the size which we have repre- 
sented, to one of a foot in length. The lower 
portion only of this contains fertile flowers, 
the uppra: ones being barren. This Reed-Mace 
is a handsome ornament to our river sides, 
and is equally conspicuous on those, not only 
of European countries, but of New Zealand, 
Australia, and of most parts of the world. 
Cottages in England, ana the huts in uncivi- 
lized lands, often owe some of their covering 
to its long leaves, which form a good thatch ; 
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and Kalm, who found it veiy frequent in 
North America, mentions a variety of uses to 
which it is there applied. In our country, 
mats and baskets arc made of its leaves. 
Haller says that the roots are eaten in salads. 
The pollen of the flower is very abundant, and 
produces a flash of fire if a light is applied 
to it. 

An unripe spike of this plant will, if 
gathered and put in a warm place, gradually 
ripen its seeds, which are covered with a soft 
down. The author once left one in a small 
room, and taking it up some days after, and 
inadvertently shaking it when the window was 
open, hundreds of these seeds floated about the 
room, settling themselves in the curtain and 
carpets, and some time elapsed before they 
could ^ be driven from their holds. This 
wodly substance is said by Kalm to have 
been formerly used in Sweden instead of 
feathers, in beds and cushions, but its tendency 
to adhere and form knots caused its disuse. 
The plant flowers in July and August. 

other native species, the Lesser Keed- 
Mace {l^ha angwttifolid), is less frequent. 





ROUND-LEAVED SUNDEW.— Drosera 
rotundifolia. 

Class Pentandbia. Order Hbxagtnia. Nat, Ord, Dboseracsjs. 
SuBBBW Tribe. 

A VERY curious and pretty little plant is 
this Sundew, wliicli is found on the bogs of 
many parts of our country during July and 
August. Its leaves are thickly covered with 
red liairs, each of which has a small drop of 
clammy fluid at its tip, so that even at noon- 
day, and in brightest sunshine, the plant seems 
covered with the dew of evening. Insects 
are attracted by the sweet flavour of this fluid, 
and being entangled among the clammy hairs, 
die on the leaf. 

A small stem, from two to six inches in 
height, bears on its top the few Uttle white 
blossoms, but many persons who know the 
plant well have never seen the flowers fully 
open. Their time of expansion is from nine 
in the morning till noon; but we can never 
depend on their unfolding, for this seems in 
no way determined by the absence or presence 
of the sun, or by any obvious cause. The 
only way to make sure of seeing them is by 
gathering a plant in bud, and placing it in 
water. The author once exammed, almost 
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daily, during July, a number of these plants 
on their native bog, and never but once was 
fortunate enough to see them open. The 
Ilev. W. T. Bree says, that he had known the 
plant from boyhood, and never saw it fairly 
unclosed till the year 1833. “ Botanising the 

27th of July last,’’ says this gentleman, “ on 
the shores of Colcshill Pool, where the Drosera 
grows in great profusion, I was surprised and 
delighted at beholding the flowers on every 
plant fully and beautifully expanded. The day 
was warm and bright, but the sunshine at 
intervals interrupted by passing clouds: the 
hour of the day must have been, I think, from 
a little before twelve till one.” In the pre- 
ceding summer this naturalist had visited the 
same spot, at about the same season, and could 
not find a single Sundew expanded. 

A smaller species, the Long-leaved Simdew 
{Brosera Imgifolid)^ often grows with the 
former kind on bogs: and the rare species, 
called Great Sundew {Brosera Avglica), is 
occasionally found on similar places. All are 
acrid, and were formerly prized as medicines. 
A good cosmetic is made of their juices mingled 
with milk. 





GREAT HAIRY WILLOW-HERB.— 

hium hirautum. 

Class OoTAKDRiA. Orrffir MoNOQYNiA. Nat. Ord. Ohagrariai. 

Wiliow-Hkrb Tribe. 

In wandering during July and August 
among lands tlffough which the stream is 
winding, we shall be almost sure to see this 
flower, for it is a common plant by the side of 
our fresh waters, and is too large to be over- 
looked. It would seem at a distance alm<).st 
like a small shnib, for the stem is often a yai'd 
high, and has many branches well clad with 
soft downy leaves, and with rich purple blos- 
soms. The flowers have that mixture of red 
and dark blue in their tint, which it is difficult 
fully to describe, either by pen or pencil. 

This flower is in many country places known 
by the name of Codlins-and-Crcam, and 
Cherry-pie, because of its odour of boiled 
fruit. It is eaten by cattle, and an infusion 
of this, as well as of some other species, has 
an intoxicating effect. The down of some of 
these Willow-herbs, mixed with cotton, has 
been manufactured into stockings, and, mingled 
with the fur of the beaver, has served for nats 
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and other articles of clothing. There are 
nine British species of this plant, hut with 
the exception of the Rose Bay Willow-herb 
{JEpilohium an^ustifoliuni)^ none of them are 
so showy as the species we have represented. 
The Rose Bay is frequent in Scotland, but is 
not very common as a wild flower in England, 
though frequently planted in gardens, under 
the name of French Willow. The stems are 
from four to six feet high, tlie flowers of a 
reddish purple, and the pods so full of dowmy 
seeds, that if once admitted into a garden, it 
can with difficulty be extirpated. It grows 
in some moist places ; and in the wild woods 
near Wrington, in Somersetshire, whole acres 
are gay in August with its showy blossoms. 
The young shoots are boiled and eaten, and 
the pith, when boiled and properly prepared, 
makes both good beer and vinegar ; but the 
whole plant has, when infused, a very intoxi- 
cating quality. The name of the genus, taken 
from the Greek upon, and hhos, a pod, is 
very significant, as all the flowers are seated 
on long pods. 







GREATER KNAPWEED.— 

Scabiosa. 

Class SrKQEKESiA. Order FatisTitAineA. NaU Ord. Compositae. 

CoxFoitND Flowers. 

This handsome bright purple flower is 
placed on a branched stem, two or three feet 
high, and is very common on barren pastures, 
roadsides, or corn-fields. Its season of blossom 
is July and August, but an occasional flower 
enlivens the winter, even till Cliristmas. The 
hard oblong calyx reminds us of its familiar 
name of Iron-weed; and Knap-weed was 
probably Knob-weed in former times. Clare 
enumerates these plants among the flowers of 
the corn-field. 

** Each morning now the weeders meet 
To cut the thistle from the wheat, 

And ruin in the sunny hours 

Full many a wild-weed with its flowers; 

Com-poppies, that in crimson dwell. 

Called Head- aches for their sickly smell ; 

And Charlocks, yellow as the sun, 

That o’er the com-iields quickly run ; 

And Iron-weed, content to share 
The meanest spot that spring can spare : 

E’en roads where danger hourly comes 
Are not without its purple blooms ; 

Whose leaves^ with threatening prickles round, 
Thick set, that have no strength to wound, 

Sink into childhood’s eager hold, 

Like hair.” 
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The Black Knapweed {Centaurea nigra) is 
an equally common flower, and is easily known 
by its smaller blossoms, which are also of 
much less vivid purple colour. Its leaves are 
rough, with numerous little bristles ; those at 
the root are lyre-shaped, but those on the dark- 
brown stem are long and slender. The scales 
of the flower-cup are almost black, but thickly 
set round with brown teeth. This flower 
blossoms in July and August, and is popularly 
known by the name of Hard-head. It is a 
harsh, stubborn weed in meadows and pastures, 
very difficidt of extirpation, and seldom eaten 
by cattle, either in its green or dried state. 
The expressed juice of the florets, both of this 
and the Greater Knapweed, are said to make 
a good ink. 

The Brown-rayed Knapweed {Centaurea 
Jacea) grows on waste places in Sussex, and 
is abundant in Angusshire. It is a very hand- 
some plant, with purple spreading florets. 
There are three other native species of Cen- 
taurea, the Com Blue-bottle, and the two 
kinds of Star Thistle. 





COMMON HEMLOCK . — Conium macu’ 
latum. 

^ Clam Pentandria. Order Dwynta. Nat. Ord. ITMnELLiFER.s. 

Umbelliferous Tribe. 

This Hemlock may be known from plants 
which are very similar by its smooth stem, 
spotted with purplish brown, and its fetid 
smell. The Kttle leaflets at the base of its 
small clust^, and which are called bracts, 
only go ha£f way round the stalk, and the 
fohage is large and beautifully formed. The 
Hemlock has most powerful properties for good 
or Ul, and when bruised the disagreeable odour 
is greatly increased. It may be found very fre- 
quently in July bearing umbels of white flowers, 
on banks, at the base of walls, and in other 
waste places. The poisonous nature of the 
plant was known bolh to the poets and 
philosophers of olden times, every part of it 
possessing, especially while fresh, a volatile 
oily alkali termed Conk, which k so poisonous 
that a few drops will kill a small animal in a 
few minutes. Happily for us, men of sdence 
know more of the worth and responsibility of 
VOL, n. M 
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human life than to agree with Pliny as to the 
object for which such plants as the Hemlock 
were created. “‘Wherefore,” says this old 
writer, “ hath our Mother Earth brought out 

S oisons in so great a quantity, but that men in 
istress might make away with themselves?” 
This plant, however, like the Poxglove, is 
adapted to the necessities of man, and is by 
means of human skill made to lengthen life, 
and not to shorten it, for it affords a valuable 
relief in nervous and other disorders. The 
injudicious use of Hemlock in villages has, 
however, often been attended with serious 
results. Gerarde says that the Common Mar- 
joram, given in wine, is a remedy not only 
against “ the bitings and stingings of venomous 
beasts,” but that it also “cureth them that 
have drunke opium or the juice of blacke 
poppy or hemlocks, especially if it be given 
with wine and raisons of the sunne.” 

The Common Hemlock is the only British 
species. It is usually about three or four feet 
h^h, but is sometimes twice that height. The 
hollow stems are by country people called 
“ kecksies,” 







IVY-LEAVED BELL-FLOWER.— 
nula hederacea. 

C?aM Pentakdkia. Or</er Mokogtnia. Orrf. Campanulacejk. 
BelitFLower Tribe. 

This remarkably elegant plant is not un- 
oommon on wet heaths and by the side of 
streams in the south and west of England, 
and is very abundant in Cornwall. The small 
blossoms, on thread-like stems, arc of pale, 
clear blue, and the leaves are shaped like thosi* 
of the ivy, but of bright green. The plant is 
usually from foiu to six inches in height, but 
it sometimes climbs to twelve inches or more, 
when it can cling to the grass, amongst which 
it grows. 

Of the eight wild species of Bell-flower, 
this is the smallest. Though the flowers of all 
are similar in form, and all of various shades 
of blue or purple, yet there is great variety in 
their size, firom that of the little bell here 
represented, to the blossom of the Giant Bell- 
flower {Campania laUfolia), which is a frequent 
plant of Scotland, though not common in 
English woods. It is often reared, however, 
in our gardens, and, as weU as some other 
species, is called Canterbury Bell. A learned 
writer on the usages of the Roman Catholic 
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Churcli supposes that this flower was so called 
from its resemblance to the hand-bells which 
were carried on a pole in the processions of 
pilgrims to the shrine of Thomas a Becket in 
those days ^\ben, as Chaucer writes — 

‘‘ And specially from every shire’s ende 
Of Englelond to Canterbury they wende, 

The holy blissful martyr for to seeke, 

That hem hath holpen whan that they were seke.” 

The Bell-flowers are still often used in 
country places, as Clare says they were in his 
boyhood’s days ; — 

** When glowworm, found in lanes remote, 

Is murder’d for its shining coat. 

And put in flowers that Nature weaves 
With hollow shapes and silken leaves, 

Such as the Canterbury bell, 

Serving for lamp or lantern well.” 

But some insects are taught by their instinct 
to turn these azure canopies to good account. 
“ The male of a little bee,” say Kirby and 
Spence, a true Sybarite, dozes voluptuously 
in the bells of different species of Campanula, 
in which, indeed, we have often found other 
insects asleep.” Linnaeus named a species 
Korissimus ^cause it loved to sleep in 
flowers. 







FIELD CHICK WEED . — Cer ostium arvense. 

CVa<9tfD£0AND&£A. OrcZer PuNTAGTNiA. Orrf. Caryophylleji. 

Chiokwsez) Tribe. 

No less than eight species of these Mouse- 
ear Chickweeds grow wUd in our native land, 
some of them being among the commonest 
plants, and flowering tliroughout the summer. 
The whole tribe are remarkably prolific, and 
supply in their seeds an abundant food for 
birds. They have all white blossoms, shaped 
much like those represented, but in most 
species they are much smaller. 

The Field Chickweed thrives best on dr}’, 
sandy, and gravelly places, flowering in June. 
Its large blossoms of pure white are very 
pretty, and generally grow in the number of 
two or three at the top of the stalk. Its 
leaves are narrow and dovmy. The flower is 
described as very common in most counties of 
England, but the author does not find it so 
in Kent. It is rare in Scotland. 

The Alpine Mouse-ear Chickweed {Cer os- 
tium dlpinum), a low plant with white silky 
leaves and luge white flowers, is very frequent 
in the Highlands of Scotland. Dr. Suther- 
land, in his recently published Journal of u 
Voyage to Baffin’s Bay, which was made in 
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1851 and 1852, in search of Sir John Franklin, 
describes this plant as growing on land little 
removed &om the sea and its immense icebergs. 
“ Button Point,” he says, “ looked as green as 
any English meadow, and the grass upon it 
was not one whit less luxuriant. The Foxtail 
Grass and the Chickweed {Ceraatium alpinum), 
and hosts of other grasses and herbaceous 
plants, grow among the bones of animals, and 
arc stimulated by the oil and animal matter 
which they contain, and by the filth which is 
inseparable from Esquimaux habitations, to a 
degree of luxuriance which no one would be 
willing to assign to the 73d deg. of N. lati- 
tude.” The Doctor adds, that the chubby 
Esquimaux boy, filthy and greasy as he is, 
takes his childish pastime, rolling on the 
downy plots with which Nature provides him. 

The name of this genus is from ceraa, a horn, 
from the shape of the seed-vessel in some of 
the species ; and in several European countries 
they are familiarly called by some word refer- 
ring to this. Hence the Dutch term this 
flower Hoombloem, and the Germans, Das 
Homkraut. It is the Homurt of the Danes, 
and the Homort of the Swedes. 





FIELD GENTIAN. — Gentiana campestria. 

Class PfiKTAiTDaLA.. Order Dioynia. NcU, O^'d. Gentxanejb. 

Gentian Teibe. 

This blossom, of purplish lilac, is common on 
dry hilly pastures from August till October. 
The plant is about six or eight inches high, and 
is very similar to another species called the 
Autumnal Gentian {Gentiana Amarella)^ which 
is to be found in similar places at the same 
time. This latter kind may be known from 
the species here figured by the circmnstance 
that its corolla is cut into five, instead of four, 
segments. Both species have a delicate fringe 
in the throat of the blossom, which is a most 
beautiful object under a microscope. 

Rve species of Gentian belong to our wild 
flowers. The Marsh Gentian {Gentiana Pneu- 
monanthe)^ called Calathian Violet or Harvest 
Bell, has deep blue blossoms marked with five 
green stripes. It is a rare and a most 
beautifiil flower, growing in bogs. The Spring 
Gentian too {Gentiana verna) is rare, but its 
large single bell is of exquisite blue ; and 
hardly less beautiful or less infrequent is the 
cluster of Small Alpine Gentian, {Gentiana 
alpina,) which is found on the very summit 
of the Highland mountains. The bjtter prin» 
ciple contained in the Gentians has led to the 
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medicinal use of several species. Tlie bitter 
Gentian of commerce is tne Geniiana lutea of 
the Alps ; but the root of our autumnal species 
is used in Russia; and the Purple Gentian 
{Gentiana purpurea) of Northern Europe is of 
as much power as the species usually employed. 
Sir J. E. Smith tells us that a ship from 
Norway once brought a quantity of this root 
to Edinburgh, where it was used with success, 
and found its way into the Pharmacopoeia by 
the name of Cursuta, — a word which puzzled 
the etymologists, but which he believed to be 
a corruption of Skar-sote, “mountain soot,’* 
its Norway name. 

Most of the Gentians are found where the 
country is hilly or mountainous. It was to 
some of this tribe that Coleridge alluded 
when he penned his magnificent poem to 
Chamouni : — 

" Who bade the sun 

Clothe you with rainbows t Who, with living flowers 
Of loveliest blue, spread garlands at your feet ? 

Ood I let the torrents, like a shout of nations, 

Answer I and let the ice-plains edio, God P 
The beaatihil large flower of Geniima 
nu0or grpws in immense numbers within a 
few paces of the glaciers of Mont Blanc. 







STINKING IRIS . — Iris fatidissima. 

Class Tkiahdwa. Order Mohogtkia. Nat, Ord, Iridacejb. 

Iris Tribe. 

Though the familiar name of this flower is 
inelegant, yet, as might be infen’cd, it is ex- 
pressive enough, for it has a most disagreeable 
odour, especially when bruised. The blossoms 
are of a dull leaden purple colour, and appear 
in June and August. The long, flat, sword- 
like leaves are so acrid, that they will, if bitten, 
produce a burning sensation in the tongue and 
lips, and are said even to loosen the teeth. 
This Iris is frequent in woods and hedges in 
the west and south of England, and is particu- 
larly abundant in Devonshire. The scarlet 
berries, when lying in their lialf-open capsule, 
are exceedingly beautiful ; and they continue 
to ornament the plant through the dreariest 
season, or if gathered, form a handsome 
addition to the winter nosegay, as they will 
continue bright for some months. 

This flower is sometimes called the Gladwyn 
Iris. In other places it is known as the Roast 
Beef Plant, on account of some supposed 
resemblance in its odour to that of this old 
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English dish. It shares with other kinds of 
Iris the name of Flower de Luce, but this 
should rather be applied to the lily. The 
introduction of this flower as a type in heraldry 
may be referred to the time of the Cnisades, 
when Louis VII. of France chose it as his 
emblem. It appeal’s, however, in the crown 
worn by Edward the Confessor, according to 
a coin engraved both in Speed and Camden. 
The Meur de Ida, as its name imports, was 
evidently a lily; and the lily is represented 
in all ancient religious paintings of the Virgin, 
and in the old illuminated missals, either alone 
or in combination veith the rose, as her invari- 
able accompaniment. Our purple Iris is the 
only native species of this colour, though every 
variety of blue, as well as of yellow, is found 
in gardens. The only other wild Iris is the 
bright yellow flower of our streams, which 
has already been described. The name, which 
belonged to the heathen goddess of the rain- 
bow, was given to the genus because of the 
various and beautiful hues of the blossoms. 






WOOD SAGE . — Teucrium Scorodonia. 

Cla8$ BiPYNAuiA. Order Gymnospermia. Nat. Ord. LABiATiE. 

Labiate Tribe. 

The wrinkled leaves of this plant are much 
like those of the true Sage (Salvia), but it has 
little other affinity with it. It is sometimes 
called Garlick Sage, because when bruised it 
has some slight odour of garlick, and in many 
places it is known as the Wood Germander. 
The spike of greenish yellow flowers, though 
not conspicuous, is pretty, and may be found 
from June to October, in woods, and on 
hedges, and other dry places. 

No one would taste the bitter leaf of this 
plant without being at once reminded of the 
flavour of the hop. Every part of the Wood 
Sage has somewhat of this bitter principle; 
and in Sweden as well as in Jersey it is used 
instead of the hop in brewing. It is said 
that by its use the beer sooner becomes cleared 
than by the hop, but it darkens the colour of 
the li(^uor. In Jersey, when the usual bever- 
age of dder has failed, the people make their 
home-brewed beer of the sage without any 
admixture of the hop, and they call the plant 
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by the name of Jmbrosie. The synonym of 
Ambrosia was one of its oldest names in our 
own land, and apparently alludes to something 
of a divine and undying nature which the plant 
was thought to possess. Some English writers 
on agriciuture have recommended its cultiva- 
tion, alleging that it is scarcely inferior to the 
hop in its qualities, and that it would require 
far less amount of expenditure tlian that plant. 

Another native species is the Water Ger- 
mander {Teuarium Scordium), a rare plant of 
marshes, with purple flowers. It was, in early 
times, regarded as a most valuable medicine 
in the plague, and other pestilential disorders. 
A third species, which is generally called the 
Wall Germander {Teucrium Chamcedrys), is 
rare also, and is indeed a doubtful native. It 
has very small pu^le flowers. 

The genus derives its name firom Teucer, 
who is said first to have used some of the 
species medicinally, l^ie Water Gennander 
is still employed as a t(mic medicine in some 
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STRAWBERRY TREE.— Unedo. 

Class Deoandrta. Order Monootkia, Nat Ord. Ericiub. 

Hbath Tribe. 

This beautiful tree, with its dark glossy 
evergreen leaves, is better known to most of 
us as a garden, than as a wild plant. Yet it 
is wild in the south of Ireland, and is abundant 
in woods at Mucross and Glengariff, near 
Bantry, as well as about the lakes of Killamey. 
Some writers think that it was introduced into 
tliis country from Spain or Italy, by the monks 
of Mucross Abbey, and doubtless we owe many 
plants to those who tended the gardens of the 
monasteries. No accurate account even of 
the trees or flowers then known in. Britain has 
descended from those days, so that an uncer- 
tainty remains as to the origin of many now 
considered wild. The Arbutus is in blossom 
in September and October, its beautiful waxen 
bells, tinged with green, hmiging beside the 
more brilliant ripening ihuts, which arc the 
produce of last year’s flowers. The beny is 
scarlet, and much like a large strawbe^, but 
it has not the rich flavour of that fruit j and 
many writers, as Sir J. E. Smith, describe it as 
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" ungrateful.” Hence the name Unedo, “ One 
I eat,” is said to have originated fix)m the 
circumstance that we should not, after taking 
the first, desire a second. When not too ripe, 
however, these finiits are t^eeable to many 
palates, and boys gather them &om the hushes 
about Killamey, and carry them in baskets 
for sale. Like the berries of the Mountain 
Ash, they have astringent properties, and a 
large number should not be eaten. In Spain 
both sugar and spirit are extracted from them. 

The lakes of Killamey are rendered superior 
in picturesque beauty to the Scottish lakes by 
the great variety of tint in their foliage. Inglis 
says that fqw spots can show more loveliness 
in this respect, their hues varying from those of 
the brownish-green heather to the dark full 
green of the Arbutus. 

The two species of Bear-beny belong to this 
genus, but they are not frequent plants. The 
Red Bear-beny {Arbutus Uva-ursi), is abun- 
dant on mountainous heaths in the North; 
and the Black Bear-berry {Arbutus alpina) is 
common on mountains in the north of Scotland. 







COMMON HORNWOET.— 

demersvm. 

Clasa MoxtsoiA. Order Poltassbia. A’a^ Ord, 0sEATOPHn<LKji. 

HoBHiroiiT Tbibk. 

Most lovers of the rural walk are lovers too 
of the streams, which, mth “ quiet tune,” 
wander through the grass and sedges. Those 
who linger looking down into the waters, see 
plainly that they have a vegetation peculiar to 
themselves. Not to tell of showy flowers, as 
Water-lilies, and Flags, and WiUow herbs, there 
arc aquatic grasses, and sprays of small leaves, 
and masses of green threads which have no 
flowers, or flowers so small as not to be seen 
without close examination. The simplest form 
of the aquatic vegetation are those sumy masses 
which seem to have little right to one of their 
old names of Flowers of Heaven, and Falling 
Stars ; then come the Conferv®, many of 
them conunonly known by the name of Crow- 
silk, and often forming tufts of brown or green 
silky jointed threads : while duckweeds, like 
little bright green leaves, and pond-weeds with 
foliage of dull olive, and star-worts, and feather- 
foils, and Homwort, in their various forms, 
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serve to render the pool as luxuriant as the 
meadow. 

There are, in our streams, two species of 
Homwort, very similar in their general appear- 
ance. The kind here represented is a very 
common plant in slow rivers and ditches. It 
is buoyed up entirely under water, and has long 
slender stems, around which the leaves grow in 
whorls, forming a more or less compact cone, 
the thread-like leaves being forked. The green 
flowers, which appear in July, are very small, 
and situated close to the stem. The fruit 
which succeeds them has two thorns near the 
base, and this is the chief distinction between 
the common Homwort and the other species. 

The Unarmed Homwort {CeratophyUum 
submersum) is less general in our fresh waters, 
but grows in ditches at the south and east of 
England. A species of Homwort very similar 
to these is described as growing in the mineral 
thermal springs of Albano, where the tempera- 
ture of the waters is 95® of Fahrenheit. The 
genus is named from two Greek words, signi- 
fying horn and leaf. 





COMMON HOLLY . — Ueso AquifoUmn, 

Cflasa Tktrandria. Order Tbtraothia. J!^at Ord, Iiioixbjs. 

Holly Tribe. 

The Holly bough is too di8tujiG% associated 
with some of the happiest days of childhood, 
to need description. Ohristmas-eve, with the 
Holly, and riustletoe, and ivy, brought in to 
deck the home — Christmas-day, with its red 
berries mingled with the ivy and yew to 
ornament the church, are seasons and drcmn- 
stances not to be forgotten in hfe’s later days ; 
and the sight of these evergreens can recal to 
most some joyous remembrances, mingled, 
perhaps, with sad thoughts of some who 
hailed the festive seasons in other days, and 
whose voices shall gladden them no more. In 
many places our old Christmas 'usages are 
falling into disuse, and we can join in the 
lament of Clare : — 

Old customs, oh, I love the sound, Pride gtotra above slnipHelty, 

However simple they may be? And spurns them from her 

Whate’er with thne hath sanction hai^ty mind ; 

found, And soon the poet's song will be ^ 

Is welcome and is dear to me : The only refuge they can find." 

Familiar as the red berries of the Holly are 
to us all, yet its flowers are less generally 
known. These grow closely round the stem in 
May and June, and are white, and thick, as if 

VOL. II. N 
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cut out of wax. The dark evergreen glossy 
leaves arc usually edged with sharp spines ; 
but the upper ones are often smooth, a 
circumstance on wliich Southey founded his 
beautiful little poem of the IIolly-Trec. The 
plant is very frequent in woods and hedges, 
especially where the soil is of gravel; and 
though it is of slow growth, yet it will, in the 
coiHse of time, form an excellent garden hedge. 
All readers of John Eveljm’s Diary will re- 
member how much he lamented the destnictiou 
of his beautiful Holly hedge, at Saye’s Court, 
by the Czar of Muscovy. This hedge was 400 
feet in length, 9 feet high, and 5 feet thick ; and 
its owner ndght well mourn over its destruction. 

In France, the young shoots of the Holly 
are given as winter food to sheep and deer. 
The wood is very white, and is used for painted 
screens, and various articles wrought by the 
turner. Birdlime is made from the bark. The 
followers of Zoroaster believe that the s\m never 
shadows the Holly-tree, and the modem Parsees 
tue said to throw water, in which this plant is 
infused, on the face of a newly-bom infant. 





PREMORSE SCABIOUS.— succka. 

Class Teirandkia. Order Mosootkia, 2i^at, Ord. Dipsack^. 

Teasel Tribe. 

This pretty Scabious, with its purplish blue 
blossoms, forming nearly globose heads, is 
frequent on hills and commons, from August 
to October. As it grows so much on downs 
among the short grass, it is appropriately 
called by the Butch, by a word signifying 
Turf-weed. Its old name of Devil’s Bit 
Scabious, and its French synonym of Mors 
du Diable, were given on account of its root, 
which terminates abruptly. Om* old herbalists 
knew it by this name. “ Fabulous antiquity,” 
says one of them, “ (the monks and fryers, as 
I suppose, being the inventors of. the fable,) 
said that the Deville, envying the good that 
this herb might do to mankind, bit away part 
of the root of it, and thereof came the name 
of Succisa and Deville’s Bit.” 

We can remember having been sometimes 
disappointed on pulling up the root, at dnding 
that it was not always thus prem(H«e ; but 
Br. Drummond says that it is so only after 
the first year. He adds, that from this period 
the root becomes woody, dies, and, with the 
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exception of the upper part, decays, and that 
this causes the eroded and bitten appearance ; 
while the new lateral branches, shooting out 
from the part left, compensate for the want of 
the main root. The author finds that in 
specimens in which the root has the bitten 
appearance, the fibres often end so abruptly, 
that they too seem to have been bitten off. 

We do not, in modern days, recognise any 
great medicinal powers in this Scabious. The 
root is astringent, and an infusion made with 
it has a slightly bitter flavour. Linnaius tells 
us that a yellow dye is obtained from the 
leaves. 

The flower, growing on a slender stem, a 
f(M)t, or sometimes two feet in height, is con- 
spicuous on the open downs. The Rev. T. Bree 
has found it with white blossoms, near Allesley, 
in Warwickshire. The other species, the Small 
Scabious {Scabiosa columbaria\ blooms earlier, 
and has a pale lilac flower, more resembling 
that of the Knautia, already described. It 
has also cut leaves, whereas those of the 
premorse species are oblong and undivided. 







COMMON NIPPLE-WORT.— ZaiJ«aMa 
communis. 

Class STsaxtatsu, Order JVat Ord. CojiyostiiE. 

CuxPocKD Flowxbs. 

This plant, which produces its numerous 
yellow starry flowers in July and August, may 
often, also, in a mild season, be found in bloom 
as late as December, It is not handsome, the 
blossoms being small and of a rather pale 
yellow, and the stalks long and straggling. 
The stem is about two or three feet high, and 
very much branched. The leaves arc very 
thin, soft, and slightly hairy, and vary, mucli 
in shape on the same specimen. Some are 
close to the stem, and heart-shaped at the 
base ; others are long and slender ; (iQfl those 
at the lower part of the plant are lyre-shaped. 

This flower is very common in almost all 
hedges and waste places, but it is one which 
would oftener be called a weed than a flower. 
In some places it is known by the name of 
Succory Dock Cress, or Swine’s Cress. The 
foliage is slightly pungent and bitter. It is 
said to be boiled for greens in some parts of 
England, but it is so inferior for this purpose 
to many other common wild plants, that it 
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is not likely to be generally used, the bitter 
taste remaining even after boiling. It could 
certainly only be eaten in spring, when the 
shoots are young, and at this season the small 
tops are flavoured something like the radish. 
In Turkey they are sold in the markets for 
salad, but climate probably modifies their 
flavour. 

The common species often grows as a weed 
in gardens, but the only other British species 
is more rare. This is the Dwarf Nipple- 
Wort {Lapsam pusilla), which, though much 
branched, is not above six or eight inches high. 
It has small yellow flowers in June and July, 
and is foim.d in corn-fields or gravefly soils. 
This kind is easily known from the other, 
as well as from plants somewhat similar, by its 
pipe-like stems, which are thickened and club- 
shaped at the extremities. The larger species 
is frequent throughout Europe. The Germans 
call it Rainkohl; the Dutch, Lorchenboom; 
and it is La Lampsane Commune of the Erench, 
The scientific name is of Greek origin. 





HEMP AGRIMONY . — Eupatorium Canna^ 

Immi. 

Class Stnqenesia. Ord^r JBqvalis, Kai. Ord. Compositje. 

CoitPouNi> Flowers. 

Though tlie blossoms of the Hemp Agri- 
mony, forming clusters of puri>lish pink colour, 
are not showy, yet the plant is conspicuous on 
river sides by its large size, and by growing in 
great numbers together. It flowers in July 
and August, and is frequent in moist places. 
It has a slightly aromatic odour, and the 
branched reddish stems arc three or four feet 
high, thickly studded vith downy leaves. 
There is little variety in the tint of either leaf 
or flower, and neither has a bright or gay 
appearance. 

This plant is bitter in flavout, and a decoc- 
tion of its root is an old medicine, and has 
some tonic virtues, but as an over-dose would 
be dangerous, it is to be regretted that it should 
be used as a village medicine. About the 
dykes of Holland it thrives very plentifully, and 
the Dutch, who call it Boelkenskruid, use it 
as a remedy for various disorders. It is likely 
that they act wisely in choosing it for this 
purpose, for as Dr, George Moore has re- 
marked, when speaking of tonics, Bitters 
are more relished and more useful in marshy 
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districts than in those more salubrious. The 
poor, on the coast of Sussex, use a strong 
infusion of that excellent bitter, the Lesser 
Centaury, with success in brow-ague, and the 
intermittent head-ache, so common among 
them.” The author has also observed the 
good effects of this latter herb, when used 
medicinally, in some marshy districts of Kent. 

Little importance can be attached to the 
opinion of the ancients respecting the remedial 
effects of plants, because they were influenced 
by many fanciful notions respecting them. 
The Hemp Agrimony, however, was prized in 
early times, and Pliny relates that it received 
its name Eupator, which was the surname of 
Mithridates,* king of Pontus, because he first 
discovered its excellent qualities. It is said 
that if the plant be placed on shelves where 
bread is kept, it will preserve it from becoming 
mouldy. 

The Common Hemp Agrimony is the only 
British plant of the genus. The Fever-wort 
of North America is the perfoliate species; 
and an American physician, some years since, 
published a dissertation on the mescal virtues 
of this plant. 







COMMON MARJORAM.— On> unum 
mlgare. 

Class Didtnamia. Order Gtmsospbrmia. Nat Ord. Lariatae. 

Labiate Tribe. 

The pleasant odour of this plant, as well 
as the place of its growth, renders its scientific 
name very suitable. This is derived from the 
two Greek words, Oros, a mountain, and ganos, 
a joy; and a joy and delight it is to all 
who wander where it is plentiful 71 i.' most 
abundant m hilly places and dry banks, espe* 
cially such as have a chalk or lime.stnie soil, 
where it grows to about the height of a foot 
or more. Its cluster of Mac, or purplish 
flowers, seem of a dark chocolate tint when 
only half expanded, in consequence of the 
munerous small leaves near the calyx, which 
the botanist terms bracts, and which are of this 
deep hue. It blooms in July and August, and 
it is often cultivated in kitchen gardens for 
domestic uses. An infusion of its leaves is 
in good repute as a tea in country places, 
and it is veiy aromatic and agreeable. In 
Sweden the Marjoram is used in beer to pre- 
serve it from becoming acid, and it is said to 
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add to its intoxicating powers. The young 
tops dye woollen cloth of a purple colour. 

The Maijorain was formerly much employed 
in medicine, and a strong essential oil exists in 
eveiy part of the plant. The oil is very acrid 
and caustic, and a stimulating liniment* is 
obtained from it, which is ■ applied with good 
effect in cases of rheumatism. A small piece 
of wool dipped in tbe juice and put into the 
mouth, will often allay the toothache, and the 
whole plant is used in fomentations and medi- 
cated vapour baths. 

The Common Marjoram is the only British 
species of the genus. It was formerly called 
Organy, an^ the long-disputed Oregon terri- 
tory is said to have received its name from 
the prevalence of this plant there. It is 
common throughout Europe, and is very 
generally known by some name similar to our 
Marjoram. Forskahl says that its Arabic name 
is Maryamych, which the Arabs pronounce 
Alaijamie. 





WILD CARROT . — Daucm Carotn. 

Class Pbvtakdbia. Order Dioynia. Nat. Ord. Umbellifehae, 
Umbellifebous Tribe. 

The Wild Carrot may be distinguished 
from other umbelliferous plants, by the purple 
or reddish-coloured flower which is fomid in 
the centre of the umbel, the whole of the 
central umbel being sometimes also of dark 
red or puiple. The odour of the root too 
is exactly like that of the cultivated variety 
of our gardens, but it is either white or of a 
pale yellowish tinge. The leaves are handsome 
and graceful, and were formerly worn by ladies 
as feathers. 

This plant is, in country places, commonly 
called Bird’s Nest, because the stalks of the 
cluster, after flowering, stand upright and form 
a concave circle something like a nest. Though 
the bird makes no use of this, yet it swnis 
that some of the insect race avail themselves 
of so good a place for their nightly repose, for 
Kirby and Spence mention their having found 
a curious and rare species of bee asleep in this 
sheltered dormitory. 

The Wild Carrot is a very frequent plant 
on pastures and the borders of fields, and is 
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the only British species, the kind called the 
Sea-side Carrot being most probably but a 
Variety of it. It is biennial, and is a tough- 
stemmed and somewhat bristly plant, usually 
rather more than afoot in height, and flowering 
in July and August, its white clusters having, 
in some specimens, a delicate tinge of pink. 
The seeds are bristly, and are strongly aromatic 
both in odour and flavour ; and if placed in 
water they will impart to it a strong scent. 
They are considered carminative in their 
nature. The Wild Carrot is generally found 
throughout Europe, and Sir T. L. Mitchell, 
when in Australia, saw a very similar species 
in abundance there, which he says he doubted 
not was a good vegetable; but his men, 
having suffered illness from eating a wild pea 
of that country, naturally enough declined 
trying the goodness of the carrot. 

The Carrot derives its name, according to 
Theis, from Car, red, in Celtic ; whence also 
come Garance, the Erench name for the red 
Madder roots, and our words carmine and 
carnation. 





SPIKED PURPLE LOOSESTRIFE. . 

Lythrum Salicaria. 

Class Dodsoandria. Order Mokogtnia . NaJt, Ord. Lyshramje. 

Loosestrife Tribe. 

The Long Purples, as country people call 
the Loosestrife, are among the most con- 
spicuous as weU as the most richly-tinted of 
all the flowers which grt sr among the nxshes 
and sedges of our streams. Far away, and 
long ere any other blossom can be discerned, 
the tall rich spikes may be seen bowing slightly 
to the breeze which ripjples the current, and 
colouring the landscape for miles along the 
margin of the wa ers. The square stem is two, 
three,^r sometimes even four feet high, and 
often more than a foot of its upper portion is 
during July and August crowded with the 
whorls of blossoms. 

This flower is in some countries called 
Purple Grass, Willow-Strife, Purple Lytlmim, 
or Willow Lythrum. The French call it La 
SaUcaire, and there is also a reference to the 
wiUow-shaped foliage, in the specific name of 
Salicaria^ from Salix, a willow. The long 
narrow leaves are either opposite on the stem, 
or form a whorl of three or more around it. 
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The colour of the flower is named from the 
Greek lythrm, blood ; and its hue is certainly 
much more like the ancient than the modern 
purple, having a rich crimson tint upon it, ' 

. This flower is common on moist lands, 
both in our own country and those of several 
other parts of Europe. It is frequent too in 
Australia, and Sir T. L. Mitchell says that it 
“raises its crimson spikes of flowers among 
the reeds of the Macquarie, as it does in 
England, on the banks of the Thames.” 

The only other species is a very different 
plant, and has less pretensions to beauty. It 
is the Hyssop-leaied Loosestrife {I^hrum 
hyssopifolinm). It seldom exceeds three inches 
in height, has solitary purple blossoms and 
alternate leaves, and is rather a rare, or, at 
least, a local flower on lands occasionally 
inundated, or on which water has stood. It 
occurs chiefly in the eastern counties of 
England; its flowers are small and of dark 
purple, and it blooms in August. 





COMMON GRASS OF PARNASSUS. 
l^arnassia paluetris. 

Clast p£KTANi»BiA. Order TsTRA^tinA. Orjd, Hypshicine^:. 

St. John’s wort Trxbh. 

Tkosq who are not great observers of plants, 
woidd, pe^aps, smile at the predilection which 
the botanist iS^ls for boggy land. Rat some 
oi ouf itost kwely plants grow there, and 
in such' places, e^)ecially in the northern 
counties of England, and in Wales, we may 
find the. Grass o£ Parnassus, with its delicate 
cream- i^oured flowers, beautifully veined, and 
the leaw around the root on long stalks, wMe 
here ai^ thOTe a leaf dasps the flower-stem. 
The ha' a singular appearance, flom 

the fan-lita|)ed scales, fringed with white hairs, 
which Ue around the centre, andwliich are the 
nectaries, a little wax-like gland, being at the 
^ of each hair , * 

Any one who looked at this plant would 
wonder w% it shbukl have recdvedits English 
name of Grasi^ Jar it no affinify wh^ver 
to the true grasses, wMi their hdttovt ,|&ted 
stems, and green flow«8. We can no 
reason, unless it was m^t to convey the idea 
that the plant was common as the very grass 
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itself on Mount Parnassus. G^arde is higUy 
indignant at its being so misnamed. “Pbe 
Grasse of P^as^/’ be says, “ bath heretofore 
been descriJ^ by blinde men ; I do not maane 
as arO blindf i in their eyes, but in ^eir 
niidkigstandings, for if this plaist 'be a hind of 
graii^ then may the Buttea^bfdih or Golte's- 
foote be reckoned for grasses, as tdso all other 
plants -whatsoever.” This flotf'er was also m 
former times called the Noble Liverw<»tj i6id 
was, doubtless, like some others whkiL bore 
s imila r names, c^Dsidered as a remedy in 
disease. It grc^ on spongy bd^, in most 
European oountnes, and itB,imme^^p^ta!ly has 
some referejice to the classic minimi Thus 
the Prench term it Meur de Parnassus ; thO 
Butch call it Pamaskiv^; the Itc^Mns, 
Spaniards, and Portuguese^ w know it 
name of Pamasia. .I-' ' 

Tbe stm of this flow‘d Is angi^, and 
usm^ abotd: e^ht or ten inehesliigh; but 
Sir w illiam Hotdcei' found it growing idth 
pa^fect flowers, and the stem only abei^dus 
ineh in height, at North Ronaldsh^ in Ork^. 
It is tlm osoly Bridsh specie. 













